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MONG the manuscripts in the British Museum is a 
drab, leather-covered notebook containing the let- 
ters of John Holles, first Earl of Clare.! Alongside the 

stout, bravely colored volumes of the Newcastle correspondence 
this little book almost escapes notice. Yet, Thomas Pelham 
Holles, Duke of Newcastle, could hardly have proved indis- 
pensable to the ministries of the first two Georges had he not 
fallen heir to the property and prestige built up in the seven- 
teenth century by successive Earls of Clare. More than a hun- 
dred years before the duke was making his equivocal bid for 
political immortality, John Holles laid the foundation for the 
family greatness in a social and political world which allowed 


1 Additional MSS, 32,464. This letter book originally contained 277 letters, almost 
all of them to or from Holles, and a few miscellaneous documents, such as speeches and 
an account of the parliament of 1614. In its present state several pages are missing. 
The letters are arranged in chronological order; the first is dated June 3, 1598, the last 
Sept. 21, 1617. Another letter book of Holles’s is preserved at Welbeck Abbey and has 
been published by the Historical MSS Commission (Portland MSS, IX (London, 1923}, 
1-165). The correspondence in this volume extends from 1598 to 1614. Many of the 
letters, though not all, in Add. MSS, 32,464, between these dates appear here. The 
arrangement is not chronological, and the dating is inadequate and often inaccurate. 
In both volumes a letter of the year 1597 (incorrectly dated in each case) has been in- 
serted. In the several instances in which I have supplied dates from Add. MSS, 32,464, 
to undated letters in Portland MSS, Vol. IX, I have not thought it necessary to indicate 


the fact. 
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the ambitious and unsqueamish to prepare the way for the as- 
cendancy of the Whig magnates. 
Holles was one of a large group of Englishmen whose ances- 
1 tors had taken advantage of the opportunities for trade offered 
) by the commercial revolution of the sixteenth century and of 
the chances for speculation in land afforded by the dissolution 
of the monasteries to rise from obscurity and poverty to posi- 
tions of moderate or enormous wealth. Though the court had 
recognized their importance by grants of knighthood and other 
honors, they had remained, for the most part, conscious and 
even proud of the commercial basis of their greatness. But this 
complacency had not descended to their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. These lived away from London on land which 
urban wealth had purchased; and, while they applied to the | 
management of their estates the hard-headed industriousness | 
| 
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they inherited from their fathers and sought persistently and 
with total lack of scruple to increase their holdings and profits, 
they endeavored at the same time to wipe out completely the 
stigma of their bourgeois antecedents. This involved assuming | 
the social and governmental responsibilities of the locality and | 
competing with the older landed families of the county for in- 
j fluence in its affairs and prestige among its inhabitants. They 
if often, indeed, looked beyond the boundaries of the shire to the 
4 court, both to strengthen themselves locally and to acquire a 
| larger stage on which to move than that provided by the mus- . 
ters, quarter sessions, and assizes. In their quest for employ- 
i ment they found that the goal of office could be reached only by | 
t practicing the most cringing servility to the sovereign and the 
ti great ones around the throne, and by easing the way with pay- | 
ments of money or services which were so unexceptional that ( 
they raised hardly a murmur of protest except from an aspirant 
t who thought the price too high. Yet, they discovered also that 
| almost any expenditure of pains or money on their part was 
justified by the benefits which accrued to them from royal pre- 
ferment.” 
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2 An excellent commentary on these developments of the sixteenth century is H. 


| Hall, Society in the Elizabethan age (5th ed.; London, 1902). Cf. E. P. Cheyney, A his- 
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In this milieu John Holles occupied a position of economic 
independence, thanks to his great-grandfather, William Holles,? 
citizen of London, who managed, in a lifetime that ran a year 
beyond man’s allotted span, to accumulate a fortune chiefly in 
the Calais wool trade, supplemented by speculation in land and 
judicious essays into money-lending and mortgage-taking.‘ 
Though he received the highest honors in the gift of the city and 
won a knighthood,* the country knew little of him except as an 
absentee landlord. But his acquisition of land in the midlands 
allowed his son William and his grandson Denzell to forswear 
the activities of the city and to live as country gentlemen. 
Neither of them had much interest in affairs beyond the limits 
of their shires: William, seated at Haughton in Nottingham- 


tory of England from the defeat of the Armada to the death of Elizabeth (2 vols.; New York, 
1914, 1926), Vol. I, Part 1. 

3 A history of the Holles family down to the death of the first Earl of Clare was 
written in 1658 by an antiquarian member of the family, Gervase Holles. This account 
remained in manuscript until Arthur Collins incorporated it into his Historical collections 
of the noble families of Cavendishe, Holles, Vere, Harley, and Ogle (London, 1752), pp. 
50-97. It is particularly full on the first Earl of Clare, under whose tutelage Gervase 
Holles was educated and for whom he entertained a profound admiration. For Gervase 
Holles see R. W. Goulding, “Gervase Holles, a great lover of antiquities,” Transactions 
of the Thoroton Society, XXVI (Nottingham, 1922), 36-70. Genealogies of the family 
are in A. R. Maddison, Lincolnshire pedigrees, ‘“‘Harleian Society,” LI (London, 1903), 
508, 509, and in G. W. Marshall, The visitations of the county of Nottingham in the years 
1569 and 1614, “Harleian Society,” IV (London, 1871), 61-63. 

4Gervase Holles believed his ancestor’s fortune to have been “as great as ever 
Lord-Mayor had before him” (Collins, p. 62). In a list of the year 1535 (for the assess- 
ment of the subsidy?) Sir William Holles has the sum of £3,000 set down against his 
name; only one person is rated higher, and but three as high (Letters and papers foreign 
and domestic of the reign of Henry VIII (London, 1862 ), VIII, 184. On his business 
activities see itbid., V, 757; X, 264, 343; XI, 186, 227, 567; XII, Part 2, 17; XIII, 
Part 1, 118, 119, 486; XIV, Part 1, 465; XIV, Part 2, 92, 219, 327; XVI, 141, 276; 
Addenda, I, Part 1, 370. 

5 He was chosen warden of the Mercers’ Company in 1519 and master in 1529; he 
served as sheriff of London and Middlesex for 1527-28, as alderman from 1528 to the 
end of his life, and as lord mayor of London in 1540. As alderman he attended the 
christening of the Princess Elizabeth in 1533, and as lord mayor he welcomed to the city 
Anne of Cleves when she came to England to take her turn as consort of Henry VIII 
(Collins, pp. 55, 56; A. B. Beaven, The aldermen of the city of London temp. Henry III 
to 1912 [2 vols.; London, 1908, 1913], I, 11, 73, 245, 336; II, lxii, 26: Letters and papers 

... of Henry VIII, VI, 465). 
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shire, was noted for an easy-going hospitality which earned him 
the sobriquet “the good Sir William”; and Denzell, in Lincoln- 
shire, devoted his efforts to improving his estate and carrying 
county business against the Earl of Lincoln, who regarded as a 
private preserve the shire from which he took his name. When 
they both died in 1590, they left John Holles, the son of Denzell, 
heir to a substantial estate.® 

This Holles was not satisfied to remain in the comparatively 
quiet backwaters of the midlands. So attractive to him was the 
life of a great public official that he began early to prepare him- 
self to undertake the responsibilities that service to the state in- 
volved. After a term or two at Christ’s and at Gray’s Inn,’ 
where we may well believe that he eschewed temptations to 
idleness and frivolity and devoted himself whole-heartedly to 
the serious business of improving his mind and obtaining useful 
knowledge, he entered the military career which the wars of 
Elizabeth opened to ambitious young men. He fought the Span- 
ish in the Netherlands and on the high and narrow seas; and he 
championed the cause of Christendom in Hungary and of the 
Elizabethan settlement in Ireland. This last service gained a 
knighthood for him and caused Elizabeth to enroll him among 
her gentlemen pensioners—an honorable company whose poor- 
est member had an inheritance worth £4,000 a year.® 


® Collins, pp. 66-71, 74-78. 

7 Ibid., p. 80. J. and J. A. Venn, Matriculations and degrees, University of Cambridge, 
1544 to 1659 (Cambridge, 1913), p. 355; J. Foster, The register of admissions to Gray’s 
Inn, 1521-1889 (London, 1889), p. 63. According to Gervase Holles, he entered Cam- 
bridge at the age of thirteen; but he must have been nearly fifteen, for he was born in 
May, 1564 (G. E. Cokayne, Complete peerage (London, 1910 ], III, 247), and he 
matriculated at Easter, 1579. Nevertheless, his precocity caused the master of his col- 
lege to exclaim, ““This Child, if he lives, will prove a singular Honour and Ornament to 
this Kingdom” (Collins, loc. cit.). 

§ Collins, pp. 81-84; W. A. Shaw, The knights of England (2 vols.; London, 1906), 
II, 90. Meantime he had served as sheriff for Nottinghamshire in 1592 (Calendar of 
state papers, domestic, 1591-1594, p. 124 [hereafter cited as Cal. st. ps., dom.]) and as 
muster master in 1595 and 1596 (“‘Muster roll for Newark wapentake, 1595,” Transac- 
tions of the Thoroton Society, X [1906], 82; Acts of the privy council, 1596-1597, p. 312). 
A letter from the council to the sheriff of Nottinghamshire, Jan. 28, 1593, may indicate 
that he was a justice of the peace at that time (Acts of the privy council, 1592-1593, p. 
28); certainly he was acting as a justice in 1600 (Holles to Lord Anderson, July 15, 
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But while he was earning this initial success as a courtier, he 
was showing a side of his character which was likely to prove a 
distinct handicap to him in his quest for higher honors. In his 
relations with his neighbors and with governmental officials he 
gained a reputation for being proud, stubborn, and self-right- 
eous; and more than once he was brought up sharply by the 
central government. Backing his father-in-law, Sir Thomas 
Stanhope, against the Earl of Shrewsbury,°® who was attempting 
to rule Nottinghamshire as a sort of feudal dependency, he be- 
came involved in a feud with Gervase Markham, famed author 
of books on husbandry. The feud did not end before both partic- 
ipants had been committed by the council and a duel fought 
which nearly cost Markham his life.!° In 1596 the council had to 
reprimand Holles for refusing to perform his duties as muster 
master because the sheriff of Nottinghamshire had not sent him 
the original of its letter ordering the muster." In the following 
year he had the audacity to pen a “lewd saucy” letter to Lord 
Burghley, who, in speaking in star chamber about a violation by 
Holles of the proclamation concerning buildings, had gone be- 
yond the strictly legal aspects of the case to deliver a bitter in- 
vective against Holles and his ancestors. Informing Burghley 
that it sorted “‘ill with the dignity and gravity of such a person- 
age to defile his judgment seat with passion, impertinent re- 


1600, Portland MSS, IX, 81), but in the county records his name is not on the list of 
magistrates until 1604 (H. H. Copnall, Notes and extracts from the Nottinghamshire county 
records of the 17th century [Nottingham, 1915], p. 8). 

9 A: synopsis of letters in the Talbot Collection dealing with the quarrels between 
Shrewsbury, and his followers, and Sir Thomas Stanhope, and his, may be found in 
E. Lodge, Illustrations of British history (2d ed.; 3 vols.; London, 1838), III, App., 60- 
107. See also Hist. MSS Com., Salisbury MSS, IV (London, 1892), 112-15, 312, 313, 
318, 319; V (London, 1894), 227; Portland MSS, IX, 74, 75. 

10 Four accounts by Holles of this feud survive (Portland MSS, IX, 2-4, 84-91; 
Holles to the Earl of Essex, Nov. 9, 1598, Salisbury MSS, VII (London, 1899], 433, 
434). See also Collins, pp. 81-83, and Acts of the privy council, 1592-1593, pp. 28, 29, 
125, 135. 

11 The council wrote to Holles that as a result of his absence “her Majesty’s service 
hathe been hindered and disappointed, which we thought good to let you knowe” 
(A letter to Sir John Holles, knight, April 25, 1596, Acts of the privy council, 1595-1596, 
p. 364). 
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proaches, misreports and injuries,” Holles defended his ances- 
tors from the aspersions cast upon them and stabbed at a vul- 
nerable spot in the lord treasurer’s armor with the following 
thrust: “Let them who are noble from the beginning reprove 
other men’s unnobleness.””? Only his departure on the Earl of 
Essex’s expedition to Terceira saved him from Burghley’s 
wrath. When he returned he made his peace through the good 
offices of Sir Robert Cecil, but he nevertheless maintained that 
in view of the nature of Burghley’s speeches his letter was only a 
“‘moderate apology.””!* We find Holles, then, at the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, not unhopeful of advancement, but possessed of 
qualities of intractability and violence which would make 
James, who disliked immoderate courses and had a horror of 
dueling, hesitate to take him into his favor. 

Holles, however, looked forward expectantly to the advent of 
the new rule in England. Though qualified by his travel and 
military service on the continent to hold an ambassadorship, he 
was disinclined to enter into this sort of apprenticeship which 
would cut him off from the court and might drag on for years at 
heavy cost to himself without admitting him at last to further 
employment. Disregarding the fact that an ambassadorship 
more than any other post in the early seventeenth century 
opened the door to a secretaryship, he preferred to remain in 
England in the hope of gaining directly one of the more dignified 
and lucrative offices in the home government. 

Already at Edinburgh James had accepted him as his servant 
and admitted him into his privy chamber.'‘ But James was ever 
inclined to promise more than he could fulfil and to reply sym- 
pathetically to a seeker’s request in order to be rid of him. After 
he had rewarded the Englishmen who had done most to insure 
his accession and provided for the poverty-ridden retinue of 
Scots who accompanied him to London to help him “enjoy the 


12 Holles to the lord keeper, June 22, 1597; Holles to Burghley, June 25, Salisbury 
MSS, VII, 264, 265, 270. Holles’s letter to Burghley is given with incorrect date in 
Portland MSS, IX, 7, 8, and Add. MSS, 32, 464, fol. 20 (incomplete). 

13 Collins, pp. 83, 84; Holles to Cecil, Nov. 21, Salisbury MSS, VII, 488, 489. 

14 Holles to the Earl of Somerset, 1614, Portland MSS, IX, 129; Haughton to Sir 
Thomas Lake, July 25, 1617, Add. MSS, 32, 464, fol. 149p. 
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Papacy,’’” he had little enough left for Englishmen whose only 
claims upon his generosity were expressions of loyalty and will- 
ingness to serve. So, though Holles hurried northward to meet 
the new sovereign on his journey into England, no further crumb 
fell his way; and years later he wrote in bitterness: ““The neerer 
[the king] came to London, the further grew I out of his good 
opinion.””!® 

James did not quite forget Holles. He used him to convey am- 
bassadors from Harwich and Dover to the court,!’ and he in- 
stalled him in the entourage of the Earl of Hertford, who went as 
ambassador extraordinary to Brussels in 1605'*—employments 
that put Holles to great expense without “return of fauor, hon- 
or, or other compensation.”? Rumor persisted in associating his 
name with the diplomatic posts at Paris and Madrid, but to no 
result.2° He played his cards as shrewdly as he could, perform- 
ing services for persons of influence and keeping the king in 
mind of him through the good offices of royal intimates.’ In 
1608, when he was passed over in a wholesale distribution of 
offices, he was ready to accept the deputyship of Ireland, not 


15 Scaramelli to the doge and senate, June 2-12, 1603, Cal. st. ps., Venetian, 1603- 
1607, p. 49. 

16 Frances Pierrepoint to the Countess Dowager of Shrewsbury, April 1603, J. 
Nichols, Progresses of King James the first (3 vols. in 4; London, 1828), I, 87; Haughton 
to Lake, July 25, 1617, Add. MSS, 32, 464, fol. 149». 

17 Robert Hobart to Sir John Hobart, Dec. 5, 1603; G. Goodman, The court of King 
James the first (2 vols.; London, 1839), II, 88, 89; Lady Arabella Stuart to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Dec. 18, Nichols, III, 1061. 

18 List of “‘my lord of Hartford his company to the Archduke,”’ Hist. MSS Com., 5th 
report, App. (London, 1876), p. 407. Two accounts of this embassy—one by Holles, the 
other by his son John—are in Portland MSS, IX, 92-98. 

19 Holles to the Duke of Lennox, Nov. 9, 1615, Add. MSS, 382, 464, fol. 94: “fetching 
Embassadors from Douer to the Court, and there staying their landing 3 weeks, or a 
monthe, and my going ouer with my Lo. of Harford, which cost me 1000 1.” 

20 Sir Henry Neville to Mr. Winwood, Aug. 19, 1604; Sir Dudley Carleton to Win- 
wood, Feb. 20, 1605; John Packer to Winwood, April 6, E. Sawyer (ed.), Memorials of 
affairs of state... . collected chiefly from the original papers of Sir Ralph Winwood (3 
vols.; London, 1725), II, 26, 48, 56; and George Brown to the Earl of Rutland, Nov. 28, 
1609, Hist. MSS Com., 12th report, App., Part 4, Rutland MSS, I (London, 1888), 421. 

21 See, e.g., Holles to Lord Erskine, July 16, 1604; Holles to the Countess of Hertford, 
April 13; the Marquis of Lullin to Holles, Feb. 11; Erskine to Holles, [16047], Portland 
MSS, IX, 79, 80, 113, 114, 119. 
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for itself, but as a step to something better, for by this time he 
had perceived that advancement came only to a person who was 
already employed, “‘quam bene se gessit it matters not.’ 

A reason for his failure to impress the court during the early 
years of the reign is to be found in his bearing in parliament. 
Serving as a knight of the shire for Nottinghamshire in James’s 
first parliament,” he experienced difficulty in reconciling his de- 
sire for personal advancement with his advocacy of the interests 
of his class and nationality.** He felt that the king was misled 
by the lords who blocked the measures of the lower house and 
misinterpreted its motives;” if James would put his trust in the 
commons and deal with them directly, an alliance could be 
formed which would prove beneficial to both parties and to the 
commonwealth. But, since James differed from the commons 
on nearly every fundamental issue and was attempting through 
the medium of Salisbury and the lords to drive the parliamen- 
tary coach in the direction he wished, Holles’s views were both 
unrealistic and highly optimistic. Acting upon them neverthe- 
less, he adopted a moderate tone in the house and was even 
willing on occasion to further the co-operation he wished for by 
working in behalf of the crown among his colleagues and in his 


2 Holles to Lake, Aug. 23, 1608, ibid., p. 20. 

23H. Hulme, “Corrections and additions to the official ‘return’ of members of 
parliament, 1603/4,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, V, No. 14 (Nov., 
1927), 102. 

24 On Holles’s position see Holles to Lord Grey, April 28, 1609; “To a Lord touching 
a conference of the knights of the Lower House of Parliament with the Lords of natural- 
ization,” June 5, 1606, Portland MSS, IX, 110-12, 121-23. Cf. Commons’ journal, Vol. 
I, passim. Bacon, writing to James in 1613, mentioned Holles as one of the opposition 
who had, since parliament, been won over to the court (J. Spedding, Letters and life of 
Sir Francis Bacon {7 vols.; London, 1861-72], IV, 370). On the whole question of 
James’s relations with his first parliament see D. H. Willson, ““The Earl of Salisbury 
and the ‘court’ party in parliament, 1604-1610,” American historical review, XXXVI 
(1931), 274-94. 

2% Holles to Sir William Cecil, June 24, 1604, Portland MSS, IX, 11-138: “‘Thus, sir, 
by struggling we do farther belime ourselves, distaste the king, who judgeth us as the 
Lords disgest us, and in this manner of opposition have they made their profit of us 
from the first day of this assembly. ... . they clad angel like were received into Abra- 
ham’s bosom while we fried in the furnace of the king’s displeasure.” 
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county.” In general, however, he joined the majority of the 
commons against the lords and the king. And his zeal to further 
his own interests tended to place him definitely among the op- 
ponents of the court. In 1610 he proposed that in return for a 
liberal subsidy James should divide the membership of his bed- 
chamber equally between Englishmen and Scots—an expedient 
entirely to the advantage of the English.?’ A similar suggestion 
in 1614 landed Sir Charles Cornwallis in the tower.?* And yet, 
as a general thing to show a “mild temper of rebelliousness” was 
a sound rule to follow in the quest for office—it brought one to 
the attention of the court; and if one were acceptable in other 
ways, the court was usually not slow in winning one completely 
by a judicious donation from the loaves and the fishes. But 
though England was James’s promised land, the English were 
not the chosen people; and Holles had to await the formation of 
Prince Henry’s household in 1610 before he received a loaf in 
the shape of the controllership of that establishment.” 

For nearly two years Holles was securely ensconced in office. 
The prince held him in high and friendly esteem; and before long 
he was beginning somewhat complacently to bask in the already 
warming rays of the rising sun.*® He proved a conscientious, if 
officious, controller, scrupulously attempting to increase the 
prince’s revenue.*! Selected to conduct a papist hunt in Not- 

% Sir John Stanhope to Lord Cecil, [before Aug. 20, 1604], Salisbury MSS, XVI 
(London, 1933), 264: “‘My nephew Hollyer and my brother Rydgway will use their 
best endeavours” (to obtain the passage of a bill fostered by the court). I have no doubt 
that “Hollyer” is Holles, who was the nephew of Stanhope; no Hollyer sat in this 
parliament. In 1610 Holles, on behalf of the government, proceeded with commendable 


tact to sound out opinion in Nottinghamshire on the “great contract” (Holles to the 
Ear! of Salisbury, Sept. 22, 1610, St. ps., dom., James I, LVII, 62). 

27 Portland MSS, IX, 113. In July, 1610, the membership of the privy chamber had 
been divided equally between the English and the Scots, to the disadvantage of the 
English, of whom 14 were dismissed as against 2 Scots (Carleton to Sir Thomas Ed- 
mondes, July 17, 1610, in R. F. Williams (ed.), Court and times of James I (2 vols.; 
London, 1848), I, 130. 

28 Cornwallis to the king, [June?] 1614, Cal. st. ps., dom., 1611-1618, p. 238. 

29 T. Birch, The life of Henry Prince of Wales (Dublin, 1760), pp. 167, 168. 

30 See, e.g., Holles’s letters to Henry, Feb. 16, 1610; June 23, Sept. 16, and Dec. 9, 
1611; Feb. 4 and 19, 1612, Portland MSS, IX, 46-52. 

*! See especially Holles to Prince Henry, Feb. 4, and Feb. 19, 1612, ibid., IX, 51, 52. 
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tinghamshire, he had the pleasure—dulled by the meager evi- 
dence of popery he turned up—of ransacking Rufford Abbey, 
the home of his old enemies the Talbots.*® Sir John Digby, now 
at Madrid writing the first chapter of the long tale of marriage 
negotiations, recognized his growing importance by choosing 
him as a likely correspondent for a young man entering upon a 
public career.** In fact, just before the prince’s untimely death 
in the autumn of 1612, Holles was expecting soon to receive an 
“addition of honor” as a result of which “Sir John Digby should 
have found me much abler to have served him.’’** 

The loss of his young master dashed Holles’s immediate hopes 
and left him anchorless in a political sea which was brewing 
storms fierce enough to break stronger sides than his.* As long 
as the lord treasurer, Salisbury, lived, a check was kept on the 
prodigality of the king and on the greed and rivalries of the 
courtiers. But when this last exponent of Tudor painstaking 
died in 1612,* there ensued a mad scramble for offices and the 
other perquisites of royal favor. From the horde of self-seekers 
around the king, Robert Carr, soon to be the Earl of Somerset, 
secured for himself a special place as the royal favorite. At the 
same time the powerful and ambitious family of Howard suc- 
ceeded in establishing its members in a strong position at court 
and in forming an alliance with Carr by divorcing pretty, young 
Frances Howard from the Earl of Essex and marrying her to the 
favorite. But the growing influence of this combination brought 
no real order to the affairs of the court, and the jealousies and 
intrigues of those who were outside its circle only heightened 
the confusion which reigned at Whitehall. 

* Same to same, June 23, 1611; Holles to Salisbury, June 24, ibid., pp. 47-49. 

33 For letters exchanged between Holles and Digby see ibid., pp. 14, 15, 26, 27, 30- 
82, 37-39, 99-108. 

#4 Holles to Digby, Nov. 8, 1612, ibid., p. 39. 

55 In his letters about the death of the prince, Holles showed a sense of real personal 
loss and anxiety for the future of the state; but he could not conceal his worry about 
his own position. See ibid., pp. 33-39, 82. 

% During Salisbury’s last illness Holles had been sent to him to convey the affection 
of the queen and the prince (Chamberlain to Carleton, May 27, 1612, Court and times o 


James I, I, 169; Algernon Cecil, A life of Robert Cecil first Earl of Salisbury (London, 
1915], p. $41). 
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Since the death of Salisbury, Holles had his heart set on the 
vacant secretaryship, which was doubtless the higher honor 
which he had mentioned to Digby. Both Digby and Holles’s 
brother wrote him of their desire that he should settle himself in 
that office; and, indeed, court gossip named him among the 
possibilities.*” But, as befitted a mourner of the late prince, he 
remained away from the court, keeping only a weather eye out 
for an opening,** until his exclusion from Prince Charles’s 
household*® and from other preferment convinced him that he 
would have to revise his methods. 

One fault to which he remained blind lay in his Puritan sym- 
pathies in religion. James emphatically showed his dislike of the 
religious complexion of the men who had surrounded his elder 
son when he refused to admit into Charles’s household Henry’s 
groom of the stole, Sir David Murray, “for whom though the 
prince interceded earnestly, yet the king refused, alleging he was 
a puritan, seducing his late master to their schism.”*° And 
Holles in parliament had represented political, as well as reli- 
gious, Puritanism. But he learned two valuable lessons in the 
two fruitless years that followed Henry’s death. The first he 
expounded in a letter to the Duke of Lennox: 


37 Digby to Holles, April 18, 1612; Sir George Holles to Sir John Holles, May 10, 
1613, Portland MSS, IX, 106, 163; and Chamberlain to Carleton, June 11, 1612, Court 
and times of James I, I, 172. 

38 Holles to Archbishop Abbot, April 22, 1613, Portland MSS, IX, 82. Lord Grey 
wrote to Holles (Feb. 29, ibid., pp. 40, 41): “Though the sun of grace reflect not beams 
of glory on you, yet are you grown, and in condition and reputation to do, service unto 
God’s church and this State, if occasion call you on. I wish you unfeignedly increase in 
all and presume out of love to advise you rather to be sought than seek.” 

39 Holles’s name did not appear in an annotated list, including 49 of the late prince's 
servants, of persons to be considered by the king as fit to be members of the prince’s 
household (St. ps., dom., James I, LX XII, 109 and 111). Using the appointments to 
Charles’s household as a text, Holles wrote Digby: “The commonwealth ruins, the 
name and use of our nation perisheth, others leap into our possessions, and every 
passenger pulls off our grapes.” Of his own disappointment he said: “And yet I am 
guilty of no crime but that my master loved me, whence proceed many vapours, many 
constructions, not according to every one’s digestion, but according to the phantom 
some have raised of my master’s unquiet ends and designs: which spirit must walk till 
turns be served accordingly” (June 29, 1613, Portland MSS, IX, 14, 15). 


40 Holles to Digby, June 29, 1613, loc. cit. 
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These latter years have given me experience that money prevails beyond 
all obligations of merit or nature, so as I wonder not that great men have 
cause to complain of those they term their friends for leaving them when 
their sunshine setteth; seeing they choose neither kindred nor virtue but 
esteem men quasi pecudes for profit only, who having their turn served will 
repay such ladders with the like coin. I speak not this to save my own 
purse, but even in that I will be found as thankfull: so as I well hoped I might 
have been as soon called to the reckoning as Sir Fulk Grevill, who by sitting 
still hath gained a greater hire than they that have labored the heat of the 
day.“ 


Thereafter he was never slow in opening his purse to advance 
his ends. 

The other lesson was that the fountainhead of honor was to be 
reached only through Somerset. Holles had already been of serv- 
ice to the favorite while an officer of Prince Henry;* and on the 
occasion of Somerset’s wedding he had sent a gift to the bride 
and attended the queen’s reception for the participants in this 
“misty marriage.” ** At Theobald’s in the summer of 1614 the 
favorite brought him to kiss the hand of the king, “who gra- 
ciously promised [him] place among those he purposed first to 
prefer”; and before the year was out, Holles was offering himself 
as a devoted adherent.‘* By the spring of 1615 he was in full 
swing again as a courtier. His judgment was penetrating enough 
to perceive that in spite of the attacks of his enemies Somerset’s 
position was for the moment impregnable,* and he attached 


4 Oct. 22, 1614, idid., pp. 140, 141. 
® Holles to Somerset, 1614, ibid., p. 129. 


43 Holles to the Lord Chamberlain Howard, Feb. 6, 1614; Holles to Digby, Feb. 17, 
ibid., pp. 29, 31. 

“4 Holles to Somerset, 1614, ibid., p. 129. Holles wrote to Somerset again in the 
spring of 1615 to express his disappointment that two places—presumably the master- 
ship of the rolls and the chancellorship of the exchequer, either of which he thought he 
might well have had—had fallen to others; he added that he had not offered himself for 
the vice-chamberlainship out of respect for his kinsman Lord Stanhope; he was still 
anxious to serve the king, but his desire was in the general rather than the particular 
(Mar. 4, 1615, Add. MSS, 32, 464, fol. 78). 


‘6 The device used against Somerset by his enemies was to push the attractions of 
young George Villiers upon the king. Of this Holles wrote: “And now forsooth there 
is a new fauoritt springing, who makes muche noise and great expectation, that all the 
fortun followers in that place seem to be distracted, and surely the new man exceeds 
in number, the other fills less room but ways more” (Holles to Sir George Holles, May 
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himself more and more closely to him until by the middle of 
July he could complain of the ingratitude of persons at the court 
who had received favors from Somerset but were then plotting 
his ruin.“* Though he expressed his own devotion to Somerset’s 
person and not to his fortune, he believed that he was not cling- 
ing to a lost cause‘’—a belief which the appointments made in 
the summer and autumn of that year justified.‘* So auspicious 


10, 1615, ibid., fol. 79r). He believed that Villiers’ backers “‘beleeue more than they 
haue cause, and like skilfull shoppkeepers, magnify their ware beyond the worth, to 
draw on chapmen” (Holles to Lord Norris, May 31, ibid., fol. 827). His own opinion 
was that Villiers would not prevail with the king “‘in that proportion as he shall be able 
to raise a Chamberlain, and a Tresorer . . . . out of the book of life, and turn the 
stream down another channell. Those who haue best studied the King, ar by many 
examples confirmed, that he will allways cleaue to the strongest, though by him so in- 
creased; whatsoeuer they do, what ill soeuer he heareth of them, or whatsoeuer his owne 
thoughts be of them, so as if the daring of the others (with which humor this tame 
generation of ours is not acquainted) shake them not with him, they shall stand for 
euer” (Holles to Sir George Holles, May 10, ibid., fol. 79v). 


46 Holles to Sir George Holles, July 18, tbid., fols. 85, 85v. The persons Holles men- 
tioned were the Earls of Pembroke, Southampton, and Arundel, Viscount Fenton, Sir 
Ralph Winwood, and Sir Thomas Lake, all of whom were disappointed at not receiving 
further favors. Before the month was out Holles was acting as Somerset’s intermediary 
to discover the basis for Lake’s grievance (Holles to Somerset, July 31, ibid., fols. 87- 
88). He found that it lay in Lake’s being passed over for the chancellorship of the 
exchequer, ‘‘which while he was beating the bushe Sir Fulk Grevill caught.” 


47 Holles to Sir George Holles, July 15, ibid., fols., 84, 840: ‘For as I neuer fawned 
on prosperity with others, so with others will I not fly from supposed aduersity. My 
Lo. of Summersetts respects to me made me his seruant at that time of the day when 
euery one reioyced in his sunshine, and shall with the butterflies be blown away, with 
the puff of this westerly wynd, which commonly is strong in the morning, and nothing 
at night. Howsoeuer, my ey was cast uppon his person, and neither uppon his fortune 
nor my owne. And yet belieue me the lyon is not as he is painted, the most men report 
things as they would haue them, especially the ungratefull, who without faulting others 
can neuer iustify themselues.’’ Concerning the general belief in the decline of Somerset’s 
influence, he wrote: ‘‘But I am confident in the contrarie. I hould my Lo. of Summer- 
sett of as good a tutche, as euer he was, as powerfull, and as well esteemed with the King, 
though not as Ephestion, yet as Craterus, for what he had he houldeth, and dayly 
sweepeth he away, the rubbs that accident, or mallice throweth in, which heerafter the 
Kings ey better opened, will aduance, and build his good uppon his ill wishers ruin” 
(Holles to Sir George Holles, July 18, ibid., fols. 85,85v). 

48 Holles to Somerset, Aug. 10, ibid., fols. 88, 88x. Holles informed Somerset that 
when he came into the country everyone had given his cause up for lost; but now the 
wind had turned, and “the Earl of Shrewsburies followers were full fraught, who for 
that this cuntry is all a forrest, and he under the King the Lord thereof, hath many 
mouths.” 
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did his own prospects become that he confidently expected soon 
to gain a place in the king’s household, if not, indeed, the secre- 
taryship.*® 

But before the anticipated changes were made, the investiga- 
tion of the death of Sir Thomas Overbury removed Holles from 
the political arena. His loyalty to Somerset led him to think 
that the prosecution was simply a scheme to discredit the favor- 
ite. At the trial of Weston, Overbury’s keeper, he was heard to 
express the opinion that if he were of the jury he would “doute 
what to haue done, whence sum spider sucked poison, and car- 
ried it presently to my Lo. Cook”; and when Weston awaited 
death on the scaffold, he rode up to request him to discharge his 
conscience. For these indiscretions he was sentenced in the star 
chamber to a fine of £1,000 and a year’s imprisonment in the 
Fleet.*° Pondering in prison the mysterious ways of God in visit- 
ing upon him this latest chastisement, he wrote his son: 


Nor must we interpret all this corrections as punishments, for whom he 
loueth, he chastiseth, sum one way sum another: I haue had many in these 
few days of my life, and those commonly in my most security, that euen all 
sea dangers past, I haue neer land perished in the hauen, and yet without my 
default: for had euer man (espetially in likelyhood, and reuersion) a fairer 
game, and then God tooke away that my great Master, the worthiest of 
princes: and no sooner had I ouerwrastled the misconstructions of those 
great ones who in the worlds ey steared and gouerned the helme of this state, 
and began in the generall opinion to gett roote again, but their greatnes fell, 
and by my nearborhood to that fall, my branches ar bruised allso; for this 
great privado is down. 

Holles, however, regarded his disgrace as only a temporary 
setback. An appeal to James for pardon, on the ground that 
his resorting to Somerset had arisen solely from his desire to 
serve his majesty and that his carriage at Weston’s trial and 
execution was caused by his disinclination to believe Somerset’s 


49 Holles to his son John, Oct. 5 and Nov. 26, ibid., fols. 91, 98v. 

50 T. B. and T. J. Howell (eds.), A complete collection of state trials .... from the 
earliest period to 1783 (London, 1809-28), II, 1028, 1034. Holles to his wife, Oct. 31; 
Holles to Lennox, Nov. 12, Add. MSS, 32, 464, fols. 92, 95. 

51 Holles to John Holles, Nov. 2, zbid., fol. 92v. 

52 Holles to the king, Dec. 9, ibid., fol. 100. Cf. same to same, Feb. 5 and 23, 1616, 
ibid., fols. 109, 113, 1130. 
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faults until they were laid open, failed to convince the king, who 
assumed the attitude that Caesar’s favorite should be above 
suspicion, and turned over the fate of his companion to the 
mercy of Sir Edward Coke. But Holles had friends at court. 
By working upon the Duke of Lennox and Sir Thomas Lake, 
who he expected would soon be “ut Diana inter nimphas,”’ to 
present his case and to clear away the obstructions that stood in 
the way of his forgiveness, he was set at liberty in February, 
1616,°* and immediately resumed his interrupted quest for office. 
His employment with Prince Henry and his attachment to 
Somerset had broadened his circle of acquaintances, and he now 
endeavored, with considerable success, to make use of the good 
offices not only of individuals like Lennox and Lake but of the 
entire Howard and Cecil connections. By June, 1616, he was 
a : : 
made to belieue to be absolutely restored to the Kings fauour, 
whereof peraduenture sum frate may cum ear long.’®* The 
freight proved to be a barony, for which he paid £10,000." 
James could find use for his money if not for his services. That 
he expected a more substantial return for this payment—the 
secretaryship or a place in the king’s household or in the privy 
council—appears from his correspondence.* Bitterly disap- 
53 Holles to John Holles, Jan. 22, Feb. 23, and March 4, 1616; Holles to Lake, Jan. 
28; Holles to Lord Burghley, Feb. 14, ibid., fols. 108, 1080, 110v, 112 v, 113, 114. Order 
for the release of Sir John Holles, Acts of the privy council, 1615-1616, p. 413. Holles 
believed that more than his conduct at Weston’s trial lay at the bottom of his disgrace; 
he felt that he was suspected of having had a hand in a paper which Mr. Lumsden de- 
livered to the king taking the judges to task for their arraignment of Weston, and of 


having acted against the king in parliament—suspicions he was ready to prove ground- 
less (Holles to Lennox, Jan. 6, Add. MSS, 32, 464, fol. 102z). 


54 Holles to John Holles, June 2, ibid., fol. 121». 


55 Nichols, IV, 1096. Sir John Roper at the same time became Lord Teynham (the 
wits reduced this to “Ten M’s”). The purchase price of the two baronies was turned 
over to Lord Hay, who thereby was enabled to start on a long-delayed embassy to 
France (Journal of Sir Roger Wilbraham, “Camden Miscellany,” X ({London, 1902], 
117; Chamberlain to Carleton, July 20, Court and times of James I, 1, 420; Sherburn to 
Carleton, July 11, Cal. st. ps., dom., 1611-1618, p. 380; Haughton to Lake, July 25, 
1617, Add. MSS, 32, 464, fol. 149). 


56 When he learned that only a barony was to be given him, he wrote to Sir John 
Brook: ‘I am unwilling to undoe my children, and obiect my self to shame, rather lett 
all my time be lost, seruice, and what else: If I were a Dormer, and had no use in me 
for the King, and the state, then my purs I might cast away of what I could spare for 
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pointed, he put the best face he could on the affair. To his son 
he wrote: 

Tuesday was sennet I truckt with the King for a new name, and that which 
others had for loue I had for mony. I may say I haue it, for I feel it, I hope 
no longer than a stitche, grieuous for the time, and if I pass it ouer my house 
is setled in honor, and salus subiecto, heerafter may be more fauourable. And 
look into your merit, not into your purs, for quales los reyes, tales los syglos 
y tales los consejeros, y los consejos. And sumtymes the richnes of the king- 
dom lies in the faith, and courage of men, and sumtymes in the exchequer, 
all which proceeds from the Lord, all power is his and as he tempers the clay 
so he shapes the pott. I will end with this side, the Lord of heauen bless yow 
with his grace. Seek it and yow shall find it, and better work man can neuer 
go aboute, than that which purchases both heauen and earth at one payment.” 


But if he had purchased heaven in the form of a barony, 
earth was still kept from him. And to obtain this, he tried a new 
approach, namely, to attempt to turn to his own advantage the 
misfortunes that befell Sir Edward Coke shortly after his nota- 
ble success in bringing to justice the murderers of Overbury. 

When Holles was before the court of star chamber in 1615, his 
self-righteous and unsubmissive bearing inspired Coke to apply 
unstintingly the lash of his stinging invective. The chief justice 
ridiculed Holles’s defense, told him that a little knowledge of 
the common law of England would have served him better than 


suche a vapour; but as I was not desperate of deseruing, so could I not dispaire to haue 
that as compensation. Yow know I was in a way more honorable and proffitable for 
my self, and farr more seruiceable for my frends, wherin I could haue continued, and 
attended the leasure of that issue, had not my Lo. Tresorers well wishing pulled me 
thence, and commanded me to this, wherin my obedience to his loue engaged me, 
without care to my particular, that I can not retreat without shame, nor go on without 
irreparable ruin. Travell your brains a little, and consult with my Lady Knowls how 
to deliuer me out of the straits; and if I must swallow the pill, lett the outside be as well 
sweetned as may be”’ (July 8, ibid., fol. 123). Cf. his letter to the Countess of Hertford, 
July 15: “But wherfore be yow both fled from me, I neither know, nor will I coniecture, 
lett time discouer it, and I will attend the proof; for this pretext of my being a Baron 
will not couer it; a longer cloke must bee sought for, which my merit shall neuer afford” 
(ibid., fols. 128, 1280). Cf. also Philip Gawdy to Framlingham Gawdy, June 17, J. R. 
Jeayes (ed.), Letters of Philip Gawdy ... . 1579-1616 (London, 1906), p. 181: “St 
Jhon Hollyes who they say sholde be raysed to hyer honor, to be one of his matie* 
Pryuy Councell. They say his purse is very well lyned, but wt® wearing it may growe 
threadbare.” 


57 July 17, Add. MSS, 32, 464, fols. 1240, 125. 
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all his travel in foreign lands, mocked at his statement that 
since the death of the prince he had been like a fish out of water, 
and delivered the crowning insult of insinuating that with land 
sufficient for a privy councilor Holles nevertheless had adequate 
scope for his abilities in the duties of a justice of the peace.** 
After Holles had received his sentence, Coke repeatedly referred 
to his punishment as an excellent example for preventing others 
from disturbing trials and impeding the course of justice.*® This 
treatment instilled in Holles an intense hatred of Coke and the 
determination to avenge himself at the lawyer’s expense. 

The opportunity came when James deprived Coke of his 
offices. Haughton, as Holles was now styled, allied himself with 
the lawyer’s highly spirited wife, Lady Elizabeth Hatton, who 
possessed an enormous fortune, on account of which she was in 
the midst of one of her periodic quarrels with her husband. 
Aided by Bacon, who had his own reasons for wishing ill to 
Coke,®° the two schemed to increase the discomfiture of the dis- 
graced lawyer®! and to ingratiate themselves with James and 


58 Howell, II, 1033, 1034. As far as I can discover, there existed no deap-seated dis- 
like between the two men before this time. Gervase Holles attributes Holles’s star 
chamber case in 1597 to his too great fondness for Coke’s wife, Lady Elizabeth Hatton, 
Burghley’s granddaughter (Collins, p. 83); but, as he confuses the 1597 prosecution with 
that of 1615, he may be antedating Holles’s close friendship with the lady. It should be 
noticed, however, that Holles placed the responsibility for this earlier suit upon Coke, 
who was egged on to start proceedings by the lawyers of Clement’s Inn (Holles to Sir 
Robert Cecil, June 27, 1598, Salisbury MSS, VIII (London, 1899], 234). Nevertheless, 
in 1614 Holles offered his aid to Coke in purchasing land formerly in the possession of 
the Holles family, and he asked the chief justice’s help in breaking the domination of 
the Talbot connection in the affairs of Nottinghamshire (Holles to Coke, Mar. 16, 1614, 
Portland MSS, 1X, 20-22). As Coke managed to obtain the land in question at an 
absurdly low price through the help of the Countess of Shrewsbury, Holles suspected 
that she exacted a promise from the chief justice that when occasion served he should 
“remember the kindness” Holles had done her by ransacking Rufford for evidence of 
popery (Holles to Lennox, Jan. 10, 1616, Add. MSS, 32, 464, fols. 106, 106r). 

59 Holles to Lennox, Jan. 10, 1616, ibid., fol. 1050. 

6° Three days before Bacon became lord keeper, Haughton wrote him that he had 
heard that Buckingham had been at Hatton House (presumably to see Coke) and 
added: “it were not amiss to cast an ey uppon this story, for I shall be iealous of any 
aspect that way, till the ark be lodged within your walls” (Mar. 4, 1617, ibid., fol. 134). 

61 In June, 1617 a settlement of the marital difficulties of Coke and Lady Hatton 
was undertaken by the council (Acts of the privy council, 1616-1617, pp. 184, 185, 258, 
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Buckingham, Somerset’s successor in the king’s affections, by 
arranging a marriage between the lady’s youngest daughter, 
Frances Coke, and Sir John Villiers, the elder brother of the new 
favorite—a match which had been turned down by Coke in the 
autumn of 1616 when Lady Compton, the mother of the intend- 
ed bridegroom, suggested it as the price of James’s forgiveness. 
But Haughton had hardly begun overtures on behalf of Lady 
Hatton to Lady Compton (who told him that if she ever took 
hold of that business again she would quit the father and treat 
wholly with the mother, and acquaint him therewith), when he 
discovered that Coke was resorting to her house presumably for 
the purpose of renewing negotiations for the match on his own 
account.” He therefore discontinued his visits; and Lady Hat- 
ton carried her daughter away to prevent her from signing any 
agreement which might be drawn up by her father. The ensuing 
struggle between the two parents for possession of the girl and 
the disposal of her hand afforded the gossips plenty of spice 
throughout the summer of 1617 and provided Haughton and 
Bacon an opening for trying their strength against the adherents 
of Coke.** 


259, 274-76, 295, 296). The terms were quite satisfactory to the lady, except for the 
provision that her husband could continue to lie at Hatton House. She therefore asked 
Bacon to see that he was kept out, “for muche dependeth uppon the dislodging this 
man” (Lady Hatton to Bacon, June 20, Add. MSS, 32, 464, fol. 148). At the same 
time Coke was at the mercy of the French ambassador for having bailed a pirate who 
had committed depredations upon citizens of Dieppe and had subsequently jumped his 
bail. James directed that a settlement be arranged between Coke and the ambassador. 
While Coke’s friends—the queen, Secretary Winwood, and Sir Thomas Edmondes— 
urged upon the ambassador the difficulty of the case and suggested a moderate composi- 
tion, Haughton tried to stiffen him to hold out for the entire amount of the loss incurred 
by the subjects of the French king. In the end the ambassador accepted £2,400, one- 
half of the estimated loss, a considerable drain, nevertheless, on the resources of Coke 
(Winwood to Lake, May 18 and June 2; and Chamberlain to Carleton, June 4, Spedding, 
VI, 219-21; Haughton to Lake, June 20, and Haughton to Norris, July 1, Add MSS, 
32, 464, fols. 146v, 147, 1480). 

® Haughton to Buckingham, July 17, 1617, ibid., fols. 1430-440. 

3 On the whole question of the quarrels between Coke and his wife, especially the 
dispute concerning the marriage of their daughter, see S. R. Gardiner, History of Eng- 
land from the accession of James I to the outbreak of the civil war, 1603-1642 (10 vols.; 
London, 1883-84), ITI, 84-100, and Spedding, VI, 222 et passim. These authors, how- 
ever, were unaware of Haughton’s conversations with Lady Compton before Coke 
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As James was in Scotland with Buckingham while the busi- 
ness was being agitated, Lady Hatton and her allies suffered the 
disadvantage of not having the inside track to the royal ear, 
whereas Coke and his supporters—the queen, Secretary Win- 
wood, and Lady Compton—could present their case with better 
chances of convincing the king. But the three friends spared no 
pains. Throughout the summer Haughton acted as Lady Hat- 
ton’s “prime privy councillor.” He urged upon persons of in- 
fluence the advantages of arranging the match through the 
mother of the girl rather than through the father; he kept them 
informed of the violent carriage of Coke, insisted on the harm 
that would be done to the king’s service and to the common- 
wealth if the deposed justice were put on his wings again, and 
asked their aid to avoid that contingency. At the same time, as 
behooved a seeker, he was careful to request them to place be- 
fore James and Buckingham a favorable interpretation of his 
own proceedings in the affair that he might stand “rectus in 
curia.” He told Lady Compton that 
it was her ill fortun to studdy that mans good, whom the King for reason of 
state had lately disgraced, and was an eysoar to all understanding honest men 
of the Kingdom, besyds, a man in his nature so ungratefull, that no obligation, 
neither by benefitt, nor blood, could bynd him, or make him honest.“ 

To the Ear! of Suffolk he represented Coke as “an incompatible 
vermin .... [who] by the sale of his daughter . . . . indeuors to 
purchase the power only to do mischief”; and he suggested that 
Suffolk and the other members of his family bestir themselves to 


thought better of his refusal of the previous autumn and reopened negotiations. Had 
they known this fact, they would have been in a better position to judge the course 
pursued by Bacon, Haughton, and Lady Hatton in the marriage controversy. Bacon’s 
elevation to the lord keepership and to a place of leadership at the council table, the 
king’s evident approval of the setback to Coke in the settlement of his domestic affairs 
and of the case about the pirate, and their initial success with Lady Compton made them 
hopeful of carrying through their marriage proposal to the further detriment of Coke 
despite the opposition which speedily developed. Had it not been for this hope—based 
on what seemed to them good ground—Bacon and Haughton would never have acted 
as they did during the summer of 1617. However much they may have disliked Coke, 
it was not in the nature of either man voluntarily to take up a path leading obviously to 
political suicide. 


64 Haughton to Suffolk, Aug. 9, Add. MSS, 32, 464, fol. 152p. 
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prevent the restoration of so great an enemy of their house.® 
He wrote to the same purpose but in more moderate fashion to 
Lake, now secretary of state, to Lennox, and to Lord Walden, 
who, though a Howard, had the ear of the favorite. 

Addressing Buckingham himself, he minced no words. He re- 
tailed his dealings with Lady Compton, implying that she, 
rather than he, had been at fault for the breaking-off of their 
conversations concerning the match; and, having stated his 
position, he begged the favorite to receive him or throw him 
out of his nest.*’ Later he complained to him of an accusation 
Coke brought against him at the council board, of participating 
in a conspiracy to spirit Frances Coke away secretly to France. 
His plain words concerning this incident deserve quoting: 

Only am I sorrie that your Lordship is intytled to the cause, through the 
interest your frends haue therein, wherby posterity may peraduenture cen- 
sure yow, euen those of your lyne, seeing the same measure in as sleight an 
occasion may be offered to sum of them. I therefore trust your Lordship will 
acknowledge this gross abuser of your fauour, as he deserueth, and by his dis- 
grace, and punnishment, make his fault only his, maintaining the distance be- 


tween the nobility and others for your owne sake, redeem and satisfy the 
iniurie of your Lordship’s affectionate seruant.® 


But the cards were stacked too heavily in Coke’s favor for his 
opponents to draw a winning hand. Bacon soon discovered that 
if he were to remain in the game he would have to refrain from 
bidding against Coke. Even Haughton threw down his hand 
when he learned that Buckingham was desirous of using his 
good will to win Lady Hatton’s assent to the match, and he 
counseled her to go warily.®® She alone of the three played more 
and more wildly, and was forced in the end to behold the mar- 
riage celebrated without her consent. 

Even then Lady Hatton retained a trump card, for James and 
Buckingham were loath to leave the young couple with no pro- 
vision from her vast estate. For a while they courted her as- 


68 Tbid., fol. 153. 


6 Haughton to Lake, July 25 and 26, Aug. 6 and 15; Haughton to Lennox, July 25 and 
Aug. 1; Haughton to Lord Walden, Aug. 6, tbid., fols. 149-51v, 155v-56, 159-60. 


67 July 17, ibid., fols. 1430-44. 88 Aug. 6, tbid., fol. 1530. 


6? Haughton to Bacon, Aug. 20; Haughton to Lady Hatton, Aug. 31, ibid., fols. 
161, 162. 
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siduously. During this period of unaccustomed favor she pushed 
the candidature of Haughton for the secretaryship which the 
death of Coke’s chief ally Winwood had left vacant. Haughton 
did “‘by all means interest and combine her with the Lady Suffolk 
and that house’’ to promote his cause;’° and he was willing to 
lay another £10,000 on the altar of the goddess Pecunia.” 
Though it was the general belief that Lady Hatton had it in her 
power to work her will with the king and the favorite, she would 
not soften her attitude toward her husband; and her support of 
Haughton, whom a news writer called “a man whom Sir Ed- 
ward Coke can no ways endure, and from whose company he 
would fain, but cannot debar her,””? gave evidence of her de- 
termination to make no allowance which would in any way 
profit her husband. Her alliance with the Howards, whom 
Buckingham was resolved to ruin, only made more remote her 
chances of success. Blind obedience alone was the open-sesame 
to Buckingham’s generosity. Lady Hatton therefore was soon 
dropped by the court, and Haughton was still left empty- 
handed. 

But he kept up his connection with Lady Hatton, who was 
too wealthy a person for the court to leave permanently dis- 
affected; and for a year or two he continued to present himself 
as a candidate for office. On the death of Sir John Deckham he 
made the fairest offer for the chancellorship of the duchy;7* and 
when Lake fell in 1618 he bid £8,000 for the secretaryship.™ It 
is not surprising that neither proffer was accepted, for by this 

70 Chamberlain to Carleton, Nov. 15, Court and times of James I, II, 53. Already in 
January of 1617 these two women had supported Haughton’s candidature (same to 
same, Jan. 10, ibid., I, 455). 

71 Sherburn to Carleton, Nov. 7, Cal. st. ps., dom., 1611-1618, p. 494. The place went 
to Sir Robert Naunton, who gave absolute obedience to Buckingham and who agreed 
to make the favorite’s younger brother, Christopher, heir to lands worth £500 a year 
(Gardiner, III, 101). 

72 Chamberlain to Carleton, Nov. 15, Court and times of James I, I, 53. Chamber- 


lain suggested Lady Hatton as a means for Carleton’s obtaining the secretaryship, 
“but she was all for that minion of hers” (same to same, Nov. 29, ibid., p. 56). 

73 Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 31, 1618, ibid., p. 61. Haughton, however, desired 
a privy councilorship along with this office. 

74D. Carleton to [Sir Dudley Carleton], May 3, 1624, Cal. st. ps., dom., 1623-16265, 
p. 231. 
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time the king was said to have no liking for him in any sort, 
“neither boiled nor roasted.” This dislike was not lessened 
when Coke dragged Haughton into star chamber in 1619 for 
having stirred up sundry persons to bring suit against him for 
his conduct while justice of assize.”* During the investigation 
which ensued, Haughton’s bearing was so intransigent that he 
was committed to the Fleet and subjected to a fine.” Before he 
was cleared, his safety was further threatened in 1621 when the 
house of commons started an examination of a charge which 
Lepton and Goldsmith, two patentees who had suffered at 
Coke’s hands, preferred against their prosecutor. The belief was 
current that Haughton and Lady Hatton, with the help of Ba- 
con, had been the instigators of the action. Haughton indeed, 
though he told Goldsmith that “it was dishonourable for him to 
meddle in any such Practice against Sir Ed. Cooke; between 
whom and his Lordship the World knew there was a very great 
Distaste,” had advised the two men to address to the king a 
petition, which he wished to see when it should be drawn up.”° 
Luckily, James dissolved parliament before the investigation 


7 Chamberlain to Carleton, Jan. 31, 1618, Court and times of James I, I, 61. 


% Public Record Office, star chamber, 8/28:20 (Houghton-Coke, May 11, 1619). 
The suit against Coke had to do with his purchase of a piece of land a few years before 
from Margaret Langford, widow, sister of Sir Griffin Markham, who had been attainted 
for participating in the Bye plot (cf. n. 59). According to Haughton, Coke had ob- 
tained the land for a low price by bringing unfair pressure to bear upon the poor widow. 
When Coke was deprived of his offices, the widow and others brought suit against him, 
but dropped it, so Haughton said, when he was restored to favor. Haughton disclaimed 
the charge that he was the prime mover of the action. Just how far he was concerned 
is not clear, but the instigators of the suit certainly were in touch with him and he was 
sympathetic with their intentions, at least before Coke’s restoration. 

7 Coke to Buckingham, April 7, 1619, S. R. Gardiner (ed.), Fortescue papers, ‘““Cam- 
den Society,” new ser., I (London, 1871), 82, 83; extract of a letter from an unidenti- 
fied writer, June 3, and Chamberlain to Carleton, June 5 and Oct 16, Court and times of 
James I, II, 170-72, 192, 193; Sir Edward Harwood to Carleton, June 12, Edmondes 
to Carleton, June 12, and Chamberlain to Carleton, June 19, Cal. st. ps., dom., 1618- 
1619, pp. 53, 5%; Acts of the privy council, 1618-1619, pp. 467, 471, 472, 474; Acts of 
the privy council, 1619-1621, pp. 9, 10, 214, 215. 

78 Chamberlain to Carleton, July 14 and Dec. 1, 1621, Cal. st. ps., dom., 1619-1623, 
pp. 275, 316; E. Nicholas, Proceedings and debates of the house of commons in 1620 and 
1621 (2 vols.; Oxford, 1766), II, 249. On the whole question of the suit of Lepton and 
Goldsmith against Coke, see Gardiner, IV, 240, 241; Nicholas, II, 248, et passim; 
Commons’ journal, I, 651, et passim. 
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had proceeded beyond the preliminary stage. Soon, too, Haugh- 
ton was relieved of his star chamber suit, when Bacon’s succes- 
sor, Bishop Williams, prevailed upon Buckingham to allow him 
to discharge the case—an order previously held up at Coke’s 
request for fear of stirring up the mare’s nest of parliamentary 
privilege.’® 

Haughton’s endeavors to advance by playing upon the 
troubles of Coke ended by his being farther away from prefer- 
ment than ever. The persons to whom he had looked for help 
almost without exception had been laid low; the Howards and 
their dependents were out of office; and Bacon perforce had rest 
from his political labors in the quiet of Gorhambury. The old 
order had passed; and Buckingham now controlled the govern- 
ment through an army of subservient administrators who gave 
him and his master the unquestioning obedience they demand- 
ed. It was not the sort of obedience Haughton, despite his for- 
mer professions of friendship to the favorite, would give. As 
long as Buckingham lived, Haughton’s own interest, both as an 
individual and as a member of the nobility, and his concern for 
the commonwealth caused him to regard with a hostile eye the 
public policy of the man who had not taken him into his nest, 
and to make one with the disaffected or “popular” party. The 
only possibility of advancement that remained to him lay in the 
remote chance that the king might distribute a discreet number 
of favors to members of the opposition faction in order to ease 
a discontent which was threatening to become general. 

Such an eventuality occurred in 1623, when the new lord 
keeper suggested the inclusion of Haughton with some other 
lords, who had been “formerly much wrought upon by the Fac- 
tious and Discontented,”’ in a committee which James contem- 
plated establishing to hear complaints from the people—an ex- 
pedient which would have the additional value of winning these 
peers to the side of the state.*° Nothing, however, came of this 
recommendation. Again in 1624 Haughton had an opportunity 


79 Williams to Buckingham, Jan. 17, 1622, Fortescue papers, pp. 173, 174. 

8° J. Hacket, Scrinia resarta: a memorial offer’d to the great deservings of John Wil- 
liams, D.D., . . . . containing a series of most remarkable occurrences and transactions of 
his life (London, 1693), Part 1, p. 109. 
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to fish in the troubled waters which had been stirred up by the 
failure of Prince Charles’s romantic wooing of the Spanish in- 
fanta. When the Earl of Middlesex, one of James’s chief instru- 
ments in his Spanish policy, was attacked by the unnatural com- 
bination of Charles and Buckingham with the “country” faction 
in parliament, “the stout and prudent Lord Hollis” alone of the 
friends of Williams, to whom the king had intimated his wish 
not to make the lord treasurer a public sacrifice, ‘““adventured 
upon the Frowns of the Prince and Duke, and gave his Reasons 
why Middlesex to him appeared an Innocent.’’*' It may have 
been in consideration of this service that he was so seriously 
thought of to succeed Middlesex that “‘divers made Suit and 
Means for Places under him.”’*? But James was incapable of 
remaining for long at odds with his beloved “‘Steenie,’’ who was 
soon able to place his own candidate in the treasuryship; and 
Haughton had to be content with an earldom, which the duke, 
anxious to replenish his purse, obtained for him at a cost of 
£5,000. The only satisfaction that the new earl derived from 
the bargain was that he held up the favorite for the title of 
Clare, which had been refused to Lord Rich a few years before 
on the ground that it usually was bestowed on no one but a 
member of the royal family.** 

The accession of Charles in 1625 was received by Clare in a 
mood of sullen acquiescence despite a rumor that he was to be 
made a privy councilor.* Delaying going to London until par- 
liament opened, he avoided the court, “‘which caused the King 
to observe him as a Person discontented”; and he remained 
away from the coronation ceremonies, alleging that notification 

5! Tbid., Part 1, p. 190. 

® Collins, p. 90. Gervase Holles suggests that at this time James was contemplating 
the restoration of Somerset to his former greatness. If this had been so, Haughton 
would have stood to gain at the court, for he had remained loyal to the former favorite 


through all the years of his disgrace. But James was too astute a ruler to consider for 
more than an impatient moment, if indeed at all, this impossible idea. 

83 Collins, pp. 88, 89; Chamberlain to Carleton, Aug. 8, 1618, Court and times of 
James I, I1, 84; same to same, Nov. 4, 1624, Cal. st. ps., dom., 1623-1625, p. 372; Buck- 
ingham to the king, [n.d.], Goodman, IT, 361, 362. 

84 Sir William Neve to Sir Thomas Hollonde, April 5, 1625, R. F. Williams (ed.), 
Court and times of Charles I (2 vols.; London, 1848), I, 4. 
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for his attendance had arrived too late to permit his presence.® 
When his son-in-law, Sir Thomas Wentworth, was pricked as 
sheriff of Yorkshire to prevent his sitting in Charles’s second 
parliament, Clare answered his request for advice by counseling 
caution, but he showed clearly that his sympathy was with the 
popular party.** And he gave further evidence of his dissatis- 
faction by refusing to subscribe to the “forced loan.’’*’ 

The old courtier had become a persistent opponent of White- 
hall—at least for so long as Buckingham held undisputed sway 
with the king. Not even a personal attempt on the part of the 
duke to win him over changed his attitude.** In Charles’s sec- 
ond parliament he upheld the claims of the Earl of Oxford 
against those of Lord Willoughby, Buckingham’s candidate, for 
the office of lord high chamberlain. He was so disgusted with 
the subserviency of the lords to the favorite in this business that 
he condemned them roundly in the following words: 

Well, this Day I have parted with all my Opinion of Parliaments, when I 
see even those Men, whose Qualities and Dignities should render them least 
inclinable to Fear or Partiality; can yet, for the Fear of one great Man, their 


Fellow-Subject, do an Act so full of Injustice, as they have done this Day in 
the Cause of my Lord of Oxford. 


And the next day he chided a group of bishops whom he met as 
he entered the house by saying, ““My Lords, I observed Yester- 
day you went all one Way, and yet you shall not all be Bishops 
of Canterbury.’’*® In 1628 he joined the moderate party in the 
house of lords which desired to keep a good correspondence with 
the commons on the question of the petition of right but at the 
same time to preserve unimpaired the lawful prerogative of the 

85 Collins, p. 90; Clare to Sir George Holles, Jan. 24, 1626, Cal. st. ps., dom., 1625- 
1626, p. 233. 

8 Nov. 27, 1625, W. Knowler (ed.), The Earl of Strafforde’s letters and dispatches 
(2 vols.; London, 1739), I, 31. 

87 Sir Benjamin Rudyerd to Sir Francis Nethersole, Dec. 1, 1626, Cal. st. ps., dom., 
1625-1626, p. 485. 

88 Collins, p. 91: “About this Time, the Duke had used all possible Endeavors to 
gain the Earl of Clare, to his Party; to which End, he had procured two or three meet- 
ings with him in the Strand, at the Countess of Banburie’s; but never could obtain 
him.” 

89 Tbid., p. 92. 
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king; when the lower house would have nothing to do with a 
saving clause, he urged acceptance of the petition as it stood, to 
be accompanied, however, by a statement to the king from the 
lords that no diminution of his legal rights was intended.*® At 
the beginning of this parliament, moreover, Clare initiated pro- 
ceedings which resulted in the appearance of Bishop Williams, 
who had received an order from Charles commanding him to 
remain in his diocese to prevent his attendance in the house of 
lords.” 

The death of Buckingham seems to have made no change in 
Clare’s position at the court, and the fact that his son Denzell 
played a leading réle in the famous episode of March 2, 1629, 
can hardly have failed to lower him in Charles’s estimation. In 
fact, soon after Denzell was relieved of his imprisonment, his 
father was committed, along with the Earls of Bedford and 
Somerset, Oliver St. John, and Sir Robert Cotton, for circulat- 
ing a book written years before by Sir Robert Dudley.” Though 
the attorney general saw no need to prosecute when the author- 
ship of the book became known, Charles persisted in having the 
offenders brought to trial, but took the opportunity of the birth 
of Prince Charles to stop the proceedings. As Clare would ex- 
press no thanks either for his release from imprisonment or the 
discontinuance of the trial, Charles put him out of the commis- 
sion of the peace, and forgave him only when Clare came to him 
on the occasion of a royal progress to Rufford.®* Clare’s death 
came in 1637. Instead of ending his life in honorable service to 
the state, his last years were embittered by his temporary ex- 
clusion from even the ordinary prerogative of a country squire. 

% F. H. Relf (ed.), Notes of the debates in the house of lords .... A.D. 1621, 1625, 
1628, ““Camden Society,” 3d. ser., XLII (London, 1929), 129, 152, 156, 165, 173, 177, 
187, 197, 203. 

% Hacket, Part 2, p. 73. 

% Collins, p. 93; the council to Nicholas, Nov. 3, 1629, declaration of the king to the 
council, Nov. 15, and Archbishop Harsnet to Sir Henry Vane, Nov. 16, Cal. st. ps., 
dom., 1629-1631, pp. 87, 96, 97; Robert Dixon to Lord Montagu, Nov. 5, Hist. MSS, 
Com., Buccleugh MSS, Ill (London, 1925), 345; Rev. Joseph Mead to Sir Martin 


Stuteville, Dec. 12, Mr. Pory to Mead, Feb. 12, 1630, Court and times of Charles I, II, 
43, 44, 57, 58; Gardiner, VII, 140. 


8 Collins, p. 94. 
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At the beginning of James’s reign John Holles had had no 
other wish than to serve the state; and, despite the ardor and 
persistence with which he pushed his own interests, he had held 
high ideals of the responsibilities that public office entailed. His 
desire to obtain a share in these responsibilities had led him to 
endure the long period of anxious waiting that preceded his ap- 
pointment to Prince Henry’s household; it had impelled him to 
resort to two methods of seeking benefits which were extremely 
distasteful to him—to use his private means and to curry favor 
with Somerset and Buckingham; and it had caused him even to 
attempt to exploit his private quarrel with Coke to the same 
ends. He had been ready to give everything the monarchy de- 
manded except “a blynd Jesuiticall obedience . . . . the naturall 
temperature of this clymat.” It was his fortune to be “‘semper 
iniusus alieni potentium, though without cause giuen, and still 
with Tantalus to gape after the flying apples, allways sowing, 
and neuer reaping.”** The amazing thing about his quest for 
office is not that he resorted to the ordinary expedients of the 
courtiers of the time but that, in view of his bumptious sense of 
rectitude and his truculent independence of thought and action, 
he should have exposed himself so long to the rebuffs of the 
court. The explanation lies only partly in the fact that from 
the point of view of private advantage the prize was well worth 
the hardest sort of struggle. It rests also in the more honorable 
conviction that service to the state was the highest form of oc- 
cupation open to a citizen of the commonwealth. 

What had turned Holles into an opponent of the crown was 
that he came to feel that the monarchy was not worth serving so 
long as it persisted in employing men like Buckingham and his 
creatures in the conduct of its affairs. If he joined with his col- 
leagues, in parliament and out, in thwarting the desires of the 
king and in vindicating the privileges of parliament and the no- 
bility, he had no thought of setting up parliament as a substitute 
for, or a permanent counterpoise to, the sovereign. Parliament 
was not to be a permanent opposition but rather a clearing 
house by means of which bad currency might be detected and 


* Haughton to Somerset, July 18, 1617, Add. MSS, 32, 464, fols. 145-1450. 
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removed from circulation. If the king had used good coin, that 
is, men like Holles, the latter would have been satisfied with the 
existing monarchy. To the end of his life he maintained this 
attitude. 

The strength of the “country” party, the growth of which was 
perhaps the most significant political development of the first 
three decades of the seventeenth century, was derived from 
men, like Holles, who combined a feeling of personal frustration 
with a sense of dissatisfaction with the general policies and con- 
duct of the government. They were not necessarily permanent 
opponents of the court; for the most part the men of Holles’s 
generation who were found in the “‘country”’ party could be won 
over without much trouble. But this became increasingly diffi- 
cult as their grievances and disappointments accumulated. And 
it is of paramount importance to the development of the opposi- 
tion that a new generation was growing into manhood which 
beheld its fathers in constant disputes with the government and 
listened to their continual criticism of the instruments of the 
monarchy. The new generation could not possess the traditional 
respect for the monarchy that the Tudors had inspired in the 
hearts of its predecessors. It was not so enthusiastic about serv- 
ing the sovereign as they had been; and it was beginning to think 
of its collective interests and to regard parliament as the means 
of obtaining its desires. Though this result was not achieved in 
John Holles’s day, it was his generation which planted the seeds 
of discontent and criticism exploited by the men of the Long 
Parliament, and forged the weapon with which the middle class 
ultimately obtained control of church and state. 
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THE INCEPTION OF THE MODERN FRENCH 
LABOR MOVEMENT (1871-79): 
A REAPPRAISAL 


MAXWELL R. KELSO 


HE French labor movement of 1871—79 has always been 

described as timid and conservative, rejecting revolu- 

tionary methods and goals in favor of class conciliation, 
trade-unionism, and the traditional French co-operative doc- 
trine. In 1878 Jules Guesde began the intensive propaganda of 
Marxian socialism. Organized labor, according to the conven- 
tional account, performed a complete volte-face and, in 1879 at 
the congress of Marseilles, proclaimed the principles of modern 
socialism.! 

Such a portrayal is superficial and strangely static. It implies 
that there was no development in labor ideology from 1871 to 
1878. Yet, it is unlikely that the workers accepted unchanged 
the co-operative system which had failed in the 1860’s. Nor is it 
likely that the bloody repression of the proletarian Paris Com- 
mune failed to influence the ideas of the labor militants. The 
accounts of the socialist propaganda of 1878-79 do not make 
clear either the reason for its rapid success or the circumstances 
which largely explain the division of the French socialists into 
many sects after 1879. Hence the need for a critical study of the 
period. 

When the Franco-Prussian War broke out in 1870, there was 


1 No critical and analytical account of the period has appeared. The most detailed 
narrative is by Samuel Bernstein, The beginnings of Marzian socialism in France (New 
York, 1933). See also: Georges Weill, Histoire du mouvement social en France (Paris, 
1924), chaps. viii-x, an accurate summary of many of the essential facts; Alexandre 
Zévaés, De la semaine sanglante au congrés de Marseille (Paris, 1911), a short popular 
account. Brief surveys of the period, which usually give an erroneous impression, can be 
found in almost any book on syndicalism; see, for example, the works of N. Kritsky, 
Léon Jouhaux, Paul Louis, André May, Georges Moreau, Fernand Pelloutier, and 
A. Zévaés. 
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an active trade-union movement in France.’ It had arisen in 
1868 after the government had declared that henceferth it 
would tolerate (but not legalize) labor unions. At the same time 
the working class was permeated with the spirit of revolution, 
but its objective was political rather than social. In general the 
workers were ardent republicans. Most of them rejected off- 
hand the idea of social revolution, because it would bring dis- 
sension among the opponents of the empire. It is true that a 
few of the most active leaders of the First International, notably 
Malon and Varlin at Paris and Richard at Lyons, were social- 
ists. But although they were very successful at organizing un- 
ions and affiliating them with the International, they failed to 
make many converts to socialism.* 

The goal of the trade-unions, however, was not limited merely 
to the acquisition of higher wages. The belief in the efficacy of 
the co-operative principle was still strong in spite of the failure 
of the movement of 1863-68. Many unions advocated the or- 
ganization of producers’ co-operatives as soon as possible.‘ The 
co-operators were discouraged when their great bank, the Crédit 
au Travail, failed at the end of 1868. But the strike movement 
which swept over France from the spring of 1869 until July, 
1870, was also largely unsuccessful.’ In 1870 the co-operative 
doctrine began to regain favor. In March, 1871, the Paris sec- 
tion of the International declared that it had always demanded 

* There were sixty-seven unions in Paris in 1870 (Les associations professionnelles 
ouvriéres [cited hereafter as Assoc. prof. ouv.] Office du Travail [4 vols.; Paris, 1899- 


1904], I, 226). Lyons and Marseilles each had about twenty-five, and there were a few 
in several smaller cities (Oscar Testut, L’ Internationale {[Paris, 1871], pp. 163-82). 

3 Malon and Richard admitted that the workers were interested only in a political 
revolution (Albert Richard, “Les propagateurs de I’Internationale en France,”’ Revue 
socialiste, I [1896], 641-67, and “‘Bakunine et I’Internationale a Lyon,” Revue de Paris, V 
[Sept., 1896], 142, letter of Richard quoted by Testut, p. 229; Benoft Malon, “Le col- 
lectivisme en France de 1875 a 1879,”’ Revue socialiste, I [1886], 994, n. 2). In March, 
1870, Richard was forced out of the Lyons central labor council, organized by his initi- 
ative, in the interests of harmony between bourgeois and labor republicans (Sreten 
Maritch, Histoire du mouvement social sous le Second Empire a Lyons (Paris, 1930], pp. 
243-44). 

* Assoc. prof. ouv., II, 498; IV, 31, et passim. 

5 Joseph Barberet, Les gréves et la loi sur les coalitions (Paris, 1873), discusses many 
of the important strikes and on pp. 55-57 lists some fifty strikes from May to July, 1870. 
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“the organization of credit, of exchange, and of association [co- 
operation].’” 

With the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War the trade- 
unions rapidly disintegrated. The defeat of the Commune, and 
the harsh repression which followed, completely destroyed the 
labor organizations at Paris; and the leaders of the International 
fled to Switzerland and England. Several thousand workers 
were killed during “Bloody Week’’; fifteen to twenty thousand 
were imprisoned, exiled, or deported for several years; and an 
equal number were imprisoned for from two to six months.’ 
Outside of Paris the immediate repression reached only the so- 
cialist and revolutionary leaders. At Lyons and Marseilles a few 
trade-unions became active again in 1871. But after the sum- 
mer of 1871 the repression was more severe in the departments 
than at Paris, and there was no revival of the provincial labor 
movement until after the abolition of martial law in 1876.° 

At Paris the re-establishment of the pre-war unions began 
early in 1872. By October the Parisian workers, under the stim- 
ulus of threatened wage reductions and the urgings of several 
republican journalists, had organized twenty-five to thirty un- 
ions.’ A new group of labor leaders came to the front, in which 
Charles Chabert, an engraver, was the outstanding figure.'® 
They succeeded in multiplying the number of unions, in giving 
them a common program, and in sending labor delegations to 
the Vienna and Philadelphia expositions of 1873 and 1876. In 


6 In a manifesto of March 23 in support of the Commune (Les séances officielles de 
l' Internationale a Paris |Paris, 1872}, p. 149). At the end of 1869 the Paris labor federa- 
tion, after supporting a strike for six months, proposed a subscription to enable the 
union to start a co-operative (Barberet, pp. 38-43). 

7 These figures are based on the official report of General Appert, Rapport d’ ensemble 
sur les opérations de la justice militaire (Paris, 1875), pp. 180-81, 219-20, 231-32, 238, 
264, 312-23. 

8 On this subject see: Assoc. prof. ouv., passim; Henri Pellissier-Guys, Le mouvement 
social (“Les Bouches-du-Rhéne, Encyclopédie départemental,” Vol. X [Paris, 1923}) , 
pp. 142, 181, 182. 

® Assoc. prof. ouv., I, 236, and J. Barberet, Le mouvement ouvrier a Paris de 1870 a 1874 
(Paris, 1874), p. 147 et passim. 

10 For their names and a description of Chabert see Benoit Malon, “Le mouvement 
syndical de 1872 a 1878,” Revue socialiste, I (1886), 867-69. 
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the latter year they organized the first national labor congress 
ever held in France. But in spite of their zeal, the mass of work- 
ers remained indifferent. Although by 1879 the number of un- 
ions had increased to about one hundred and twenty-five, their 
total membership during this period did not exceed forty thou- 
sand and probably averaged nearer twenty-five thousand." 

The new movement developed along the lines laid down in the 
previous decade, modified by the lessons of experience. Joseph 
Barberet, a republican journalist, took the initiative in offering 
the workers a general program. His plan was partly a mere re- 
capitulation of the aims of the pre-war labor organizations: the 
unions should draw up wage scales, watch over apprentice con- 
tracts, establish libraries and courses in technical education, and 
set up employment bureaus. Convinced that strikes could never 
benefit the workers, he advocated permanent joint boards of 
arbitration. For Barberet, however, trade-unions were not an 
end in themselves. Their ultimate goal was the establishment of 
co-operative societies based on the power of a completely organ- 
ized proletariat. This was, he believed, the only practical means 
of emancipating the working class. Past failures of co-operation 
were the result of individualism: societies had been formed by 
small groups isolated from their fellow-workers. The remedy 
was solidarity. Backed by the trade-unions, the co-operatives 
would gradually develop to a stage where they included all 
workers.'” 

The significant aspect of Barberet’s plan was its emphasis on 
the importance of class solidarity. Of co-operation he wrote, 

11 The number of unions is given by Barberet, La bataille des intéréts (Paris, 1879), 
p. 330. The estimate of 40,000 is by R. D., “Der gegenwiirtige Stand der Arbeiterbe- 
wegung in Europa,” Die Gegenwart, X (1876), 99. Dr. Lexis, after a study of the avail- 
able material in the fall of 1878, declared 20,000 union members a conservative estimate 
(Gewerkvereine und Unternehmerverbénde in Frankreich Leipzig, 1879], p. 219). Accord- 
ing to a city census of 1860, there were about 310,000 men workers in Paris (Maurice 
Block, Statistique de la France [2 vols.; Paris, 1874-75], II, 523). 

2 Barberet, Les gréves, pp. 111-15, 120-47. For examples of the aims of the pre-war 
unions see Assoc. prof. ouv., passim. Barberet became a militant republican in 1869. 
During the Commune he edited with Vesinier the Paris Libre. When the Versailles 


troops entered Paris, he fled to the provinces, and returned at the end of 1871 (Barberet, 
La batailles des intéréts, pp. 327-39). 
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«“é 


.... not a single proletarian logically has the right to remain 
aloof from this question of general interest.”’* 

By the end of 1872 organized labor in general had accepted 
the program advocated by Barberet.'‘ The failure of the strike 
movement of 1869-70 and of the revolutionary outbreaks of 
1871 had paved the way for this action. Such a program was in 
harmony with both the political and economic interests of the 
workers. By opposing strikes and violence it counteracted the 
monarchist propaganda on the danger under a republic of the 
“peril social”; yet its co-operative doctrine preserved the ideal 
of a new society in which the workers would be free from the 
evils of the capitalist system. 

The French labor leaders approached modern socialism when 
they tried to bring the co-operative doctrine into accord with 
the theory of class solidarity. This is evident in the proceedings 
of the first national labor congress, held at Paris in October, 
1876. At that time the congress was praised for its moderation 
and pacifism by both the liberal and the conservative press. For 
the same reasons it was bitterly assailed by the exiled revolu- 
tionists.° Ever since, it has been regarded by most writers as a 
conservative trade-union assembly, accepting the capitalist 
order and merely seeking certain reforms for the workers." 

This conception, untenable unless we disregard the co-opera- 
tive doctrine of the congress, is based primarily on the report of 


13 Barberet, Les gréves, p. 145. 

14 Almost all of the unions formed after June, 1872, included in their statutes the 
points of Barberet’s program. See Assoc. prof. ouv., passim. They were also contained in 
the report of the labor delegation to the Vienna exposition of 1873. For a summary of 
the report see Bernstein, pp. 68-73. 

15 See the citations quoted by Zévaés, pp. 49-51. 

16 For example, N. Kritsky, L’evolution du syndicalisme en France (Paris, 1908), p. 
127, says: “Il ne s’agissait pas pour les délégués de constituer une société nouvelle sur 
des bases nouvelles. On voulait modifier dans un sens plus équitable la société bour- 
geoise.” G. Moreau, Essai sur les théories et V histoire du syndicalisme ouvrier en France 
(Paris, 1925), p. 54, depicted the congress as “trés modéré, on se borne 4 examiner des 
questions corporatives: ce fut surtout une prise de contact.”’ Weill and Bernstein are 
not so superficial in their judgments. They emphasize the domination of the co-oper- 
ative ideal, but they fail to point out the significant evolution of the doctrine since 
1870. 
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the committee on organization which was presented at the first 
session. Undoubtedly it favors pure trade-unionism:"” 


What we want is a situation in which the industrious worker will never lack 
work, the reward [prix] of labor will be really just and adequate, and the 
worker will have the means of insuring himself against unemployment, illness, 


and old age . . . . we wish to point out to our governors .. . . that there is 
in the country an enormous section of the population which suffers and which 
needs reforms. .... Everyone should clearly understand that it is not the 


intention of the workers to attempt to improve their position by despoiling 
others. 


We cannot, however, accept this statement at its face value in 
view of other aspects of the congress. The committee of organ- 
ization was in constant fear of official intervention. It took 
every precaution to prevent the dissolution of the congress and 
the prohibition of future congresses.'* Before the opening ses- 
sion the delegates were warned that great prudence must be 
used in the choice of language for all speeches.'® Naturally, the 
committee’s own report was a model of discretion. 

Those who consider the congress as ultra-conservative have 
been influenced also by its opposition to strikes and violence. 
But this attitude was a logical consequence of the belief in co- 
operation and should not be considered by itself. The delegates 
condemned violent methods, not because they prevented class 
collaboration, but because they diverted the workers from their 
co-operative goal and consumed funds destined for the estab- 
lishment of co-operative shops.”° 

The doctrine of co-operation dominated the congress. Its one 
outspoken opponent, Finance, the house-painter disciple of 


17 Séances du Congrés ouvrier de France. Session de 1876 (Paris, 1877), pp. 42-43. 

18 The committee ruled that only manual workers could speak before the congress; it 
forbade any discussion of political questions; and to insure orderly sessions it prohibited 
debate, permitting only the reading of reports and the adoption of resolutions without 
discussion (Séances, pp. 6-10). Rumors that the government would prohibit the con- 
gress were common; see L’ Univers, Sept. 27, 1876. 

19 Séances, p. 37. See also the warnings given at an earlier meeting (ibid., pp. 27-30). 
L’ Univers, Oct. 5, 1876, declared: “On sent que les délégués obeissent 4 un mot d’ordre; 
evidemment les discours qu’ils viennent lire 4 la tribune ont été revus et corrigés avec 
soin par les autorités compétentes du parti socialiste.” 

20 Séances, pp. 173, 399, 427, 493, et passim. 
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Comte, admitted to the delegates, ““There is no denying that the 
majority of the militant part of the proletariat consider co- 
operation as the sole remedy for all kinds of abuses, and as the 
single practical means of attaining a complete satisfaction of 
material, intellectual, and moral needs. ... . — 

By 1876 the doctrine had definitely developed socialistic fea- 
tures as a result of the increasing class consciousness of the labor 
militants. This is clearly brought out in the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. After summarizing the older co-operative 
tenets, the committee declared :” 


Finally, according to other systems expounded, the social capital or the 
instruments of production [social outillage|, which is the same thing, should not 
be appropriated either by individuals or groups of individuals; but it should, 
by virtue of the principles of solidarity so resolutely asserted nowadays, be the 
impersonal, indivisible, and inalieanable property of the mass of workers, con- 
sidered either by trades, or by department, city, canton, or commune. 


The committee accepted this viewpoint. It condemned prof- 
its and the payment of interest, and blamed the principle of 
individualism for the injustice of existing social institutions. It 
asserted that co-operative societies ought to rest on the trade- 
unions, and submitted the following rules for their organization :** 


The co-operative association is established with a capital formed either by 
redeemable shares, by subscriptions, or by any other method; but in every 
case this capital is and should remain impersonal, indivisible, and inalienable. 

The co-operative does not function in the sole interest of its members, but, 
on the contrary, for the general interest of the mass [of workers]; accordingly 
there will not be any distribution of profits. 

The co-operatives will practice equal exchange with associations based on 
the same principle. Until the time when the emancipation of labor has been 
accomplished, the co-operative will endeavor to sell its products to all others 


2 Thid., p. 315. 

2 Ibid., pp. 521-22 (italics mine). Co-operation was considered by all as the only 
practical means for the worker to secure “the full fruit of his labor.” At the two sessions 
devoted to co-operation, a minority favored the old system whereby a small group of de- 
voted workers formed a co-operative and received the profits in the form of interest and 
dividends. See the speeches of Nicaise and Masquin, tbid., pp. 355-69, 374-82. The so- 
cialistic system discussed above was presented to the congress by Marceau, a tailor of 
Lyons, Amand, a Parisian machinist, and Boutin, a Parisian shoemaker (ibid., pp. 
393-413). 

23 Ihid., pp. 523-24. 
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at a profit. The profits should be divided into three parts: one devoted to the 
redemption of shares . . . . , another to form an old-age pension fund for the 
members; and the third to be used for the extension and development of co- 
operative societies. 

The adoption of this report by the congress is ample refutation 
of all statements that the French workers of 1876 had renounced 
their aspirations for a new social order. 

The members of the congress believed that the workers could 
gradually and peacefully transform society by the application of 
co-operation. The rejection of violent methods, however, did 
not imply any spirit of amity toward the state or the bour- 
geoisie. The workers’ distrust of the state, which had issued 
from the disillusionment of 1848 and had grown under the re- 
pression of Napoleon III, was still very great in 1876. From the 
government the congress demanded only the liberty to associate 
and assemble without restriction.** 

Expressions of hostility toward the bourgeoisie were not un- 
common.” A delegate from Dijon declared that the bourgeoisie 
was a reactionary class with interests very distinct from the 
workers. Daniel maintained that in every revolution since 1789 
the proletariat had been duped and betrayed by the middle 
class. This opinion was expressed by several other delegates. 
Marceau of Lyons spoke of the “hypocritical solicitude” of the 
bourgeoisie, and told them that “the ship which bears your 
hopes leaks in every joint, and... . in spite of all your efforts, 
it will founder!” 

The labor militants of 1876 believed that there existed a real 
antagonism of interests between bourgeoisie and proletariat. 
They had not yet, however, arrived at the Marxian conception 

24 Almost every speaker, no matter what his subject, made this demand. A minority 
favored state aid in the organization of pension funds (ibid., pp. 442-47, 463-66). But 
Harry expressed the dominant opinion when he said, “Nous repoussons complétement 
l’ingérence de l'état dans cette organisation. ... Nous ne voulons étre protéges que par 
nous-mémes. Hors de nous, quiconque nous protége nous asservit” (ibid., p. 462). 

% Ihid., pp. 280-81, 128-32, 278, 308, 395. Papin declared: “Depuis l’immortelle 
Révolution de 89, nous avons toujours été trompés. Le clergé et la noblesse ont suc- 
combé dans cette lutte gigantesque. Mais la bourgeoisie a pris leur place, elle a exploité 


le travailleur, elle est devenue riche aux dépens de nos sueurs ... ’’ (p. 278). See the re- 
marks of Vernet, one of the Parisian leaders, on p. 176. 
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of the class struggle. They desired the abatement of the an- 
tagonism between classes, and seemed to think this would soon 
occur if the bourgeois government would grant the workers full 
freedom of association. But the failure of their co-operative plan 
in practice, together with the appearance of Marxist propa- 
ganda, soon changed the course of the French labor movement. 

In September, 1876, Jules Guesde returned to Paris and be- 
gan to teach the doctrine of modern socialism to the French 
workingmen.” In 1871 Guesde, then a radical republican, had 
been forced into exile for writing articles in favor of the Paris 
Commune. Going to Switzerland, he mingled with the exiled 
French members of the First International. From them he 
learned the general principles of socialism. At that time neither 
the French nor Swiss socialists in Geneva had read the works of 
Marx.’ They regarded him merely as the leader of those col- 
lectivists who believed in authority and centralization, and they 
were opposed to this point of view. The French socialists, favor- 
ing decentralization and federalism, sympathized with the an- 
archist Bakunin, who advocated the free federation of autono- 
mous groups. Guesde, until 1874 at least, was more anarchist 
than socialist.2* Then, while in Italy, he modified his opinions. 
When he returned to France, he was a convinced socialist, al- 
though still largely ignorant of Marxian theory. 

In Paris Guesde took up his old profession of journalist. He 
soon became acquainted with a small group of students and 
workers who had socialist inclinations but no knowledge of doc- 
trines. In a short time Guesde was the accepted leader and 
teacher of this so-called “Café Soufflet group.” At the same 
time he learned the elements of Marxian theory from Karl 


% For the biography of Guesde see A. Zévaés, Jules Guesde (Paris, 1929). On his 
experiences in exile see James Guillaume, L’ Internationale. Documents et souvenirs (4 
vols.; Paris, 1905-9), Vols. II, III, passim. Guesde died in 1922; and, although he was 
one of the most important figures in French socialism from 1876 to 1916, no satisfactory 
biography has yet appeared. 

27 Guillaume, II, 303, n. 1. 

28 See his Essai de catéchisme socialiste (Brussels, 1878; Paris, 1912) written in 1873, 
and references in Guillaume. Bernstein (pp. 100-105) discusses in some detail Guesde’s 
ideas during this period. 
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Hirsch, a German socialist and friend of Marx, who was living 
in Paris.” 

The dissemination of socialist propaganda was delayed by the 
political crisis of 1877. After the congress of 1876 all signs 
pointed to a great extension of the labor movement. Numerous 
unorganized trades began to form unions, and for the first time 
since the Commune the movement extended to the provincial 
cities.*° Then in May, 1877, President MacMahon dismissed 
the ministry of Jules Simon. At once the workers subordinated 
their economic interests to the defense of the republic. The or- 
ganizing of unions stopped, weak unions disappeared, and the 
number of strikes decreased.*! In the October elections the re- 
publicans won a great victory, but the crisis was not definitely 
over until December. For seven months the labor movement 
was almost completely suspended. 

Nevertheless, Guesde and his few followers prepared to take 
the offensive as soon as the republic seemed safe. On November 
18, 1877, appeared the first issue of the Egalité, the first French 
journal to preach the doctrines of modern socialism. The open- 
ing number clearly showed that Guesde had become, in general, 
a Marxian socialist. The editors proclaimed their conviction that 
“the natural and scientific evolution of humanity is inevitably 
leading it to the collective appropriation of the land and of the 
instruments of labor.”” Although they realized the great defects 
of universal suffrage, they were “‘persuaded that the social 
emancipation of the workers is inseparable from their political 
emancipation, and that the formation of the proletariat into a 
political party is indispensable to assure the triumph of the so- 
cial revolution.”” The succeeding numbers of the Egalité ex- 


29 For Guesde’s activities during the first year of his return to Paris, see Mermeix, 
La France socialiste (Paris, 1886), pp. 58-69, 76-79. 

30 See L’ economiste francais, Nov. 18, Dec. 23, 1876, May 5, 1877; and on the activity 
at Lyons, Assoc. prof. ouv., I, 48-49, 285, 288-89, 551; IV, 306-7. At Marseilles about 
twenty unions were organized between May and December, 1876 (Pellissier-Guys, pp. 
182-83). 

1 L’ economiste francais, Oct. 6, 1877, and Feb. 16, 1878. At Lyons the prefect dis- 
solved all the trade-unions in July, 1877 (L. Favre, Histoire politique de l'année 1877, 
[2. vols.; Niort, 1878], II, 388-91). 
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plained the principles of “scientific socialism” and denounced 
the futility of the co-operative doctrine. 

The new weekly lasted until the middle of July, 1878, when 
government prosecution forced its suspension. Its influence was 
not restricted to Paris. It circulated in several provincial cities 
and won over individual workers who began socialist propa- 
ganda in their localities.** 

In spite of his conversion to Marxism, Guesde left a way open 
for the “‘federalist”’ and “anarchist” collectivists to work with 
him in the fight for socialism. The Egalité did not mention 
Marx’s authoritarian doctrine of the revolutionary dictatorship 
of the proletariat. While supporting the principle of political 
action, Guesde conciliated the anarchists by emphasizing partic- 
ularly the valuable opportunity for agitation and propaganda 
provided by such action. Moreover, at this time, he constantly 
stressed the necessity of revolution.** Federalism was clearly 
upheld in an article in the Egalité of June 2, 1878. The writer 
declared that for socialists the economic question should always 
hold first place, but, since governments existed, one should not 
remain indifferent to political action. “Every effort should be 
made to bring about the disappearance of the central power be- 
fore the free federation of liberated communes. .... In the 
commune the municipal council is sufficient to administer—they 
will govern no more—the single recognized domain: Economy.” 

® Egalité, according to the issue of Dec. 16, 1877, was on sale at Lyons, Marseilles, 
Bourges, Lille, Orleans, and Cette. See Gustavo Delory, Apergu historique sur la 
Fédération du Nord du Parti socialiste (Lille, 1921), preface and p. 32, for the influence 
of Egalité in Lille. Delory was one of the pioneers of the socialist movement in the 
Nord. 

33 Egalité, Dec. 23, 1877; Jan. 6, 13, June 16, July 14, 1878. According to Andrieux, 
Guesde concluded a speech in September, 1879, with the words: “Nous voulons rem- 
placer le vote par la révolution; préparons-nous-y, et, comme le christianisme, la torche 
en main, renversons le vieil état de choses ... ”’; Souvenirs d'un préfet de police (2 vols.; 
Paris, 1885), I, 144. The combination of anarchists and socialists was partly due to the 
doctrinal vagueness of the former at this time. Jean Grave, who entered the anarchist 
movement in 1878, sums up their ideas as follows: “La liberté pour chacun, le bien-¢tre 
pour tous. Le droit, pour l’individu, de choisir son mode de groupement, ... , et le droit 
a son développement integral. Pas d’autorité! ... C’etait hors de discussion. Mais dans 


l'ensemble, tout cela restait vague” (Le mouvement libertaire sous la troisiéme république. 
Souvenirs d’un révolté (Paris, 1930], p. 6). 
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The writer remained within the Marxian fold by adding that 
these were all ulterior objects but that it was useful to remember 
that some day every government of authority must disappear. 

These aspects of Guesde’s doctrine made his socialism, Marx- 
ian in general, palatable to the French workers. Federalism had 
become a cherished tradition since the experience of 1848. The 
co-operators of 1876 claimed freedom for the communes as earn- 
estly as any anarchist. The “socialist” programs of the period all 
demanded autonomy for the communes.** The federalist tend- 
ency of Guesde’s socialism was one reason for its rapid success 
in the ranks of organized labor. It enabled all types of collectiv- 
ists to work together harmoniously in the fight against the co- 
operative doctrine.* 

The first few months of the Egalité did not witness any great 
success for the socialists. According to the anarchist Kropotkin, 
who came to Paris at the end of 1877, the revolutionary socialist 
group numbered Jess than two hundred in March, 1878.% 
Enough progress had been made, however, for the socialists to 
present their doctrine at the second labor congress, held at 
Lyons from January 28 to February 8, 1878. 

The opening session of the congress was marked by the same 
tone of moderation and prudence which had prevailed at Paris.*” 
Moreover, the program and the procedure were the same; and 
the resolutions adopted were very similar, and even in part 
identical, with those of 1876. For these reasons most writers 
have dismissed the congress of Lyons as a mere repetition of its 
predecessor, except for the exposition of socialism by two dele- 

54 See the manifesto of October, 1877, signed by about fifty Parisian workers, includ- 
ing four or five of the leaders of the trade-union—co-operative movement (Favre, IT, 
634-35); and the program of Acollas in the elections of 1876 (Critique philosophie, Feb. 
17, 1876). A letter from the machinists’ union to Egalité declared that true socialists 
should be partisans of industrial decentralization as well as governmental (L’Egalité, 
July 14, 1878). 

% Fgalité had only praise for the anarchist Costa when he was arrested in Paris in 
March, 1878 (see the numbers of Mar. 31, Apr. 28, and May 12). In September, 1878, 
Paul Brousse declared in the Swiss anarchist paper, L’ Avant Garde, that the editors of 


the Egalité were anarchists (B. Malon, “Le collectivisme en France de 1875 4 1879,” 
Revue socialiste, II [1886], 997, n. 1). 


%® Kropotkin, Memoirs of a revolutionist (New York, 1899), p. 406. 


37 Séances du Congrés ouvrier de France. Deuxiéme session (Lyons, 1878). 
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gates. However, many of the speeches delivered at Lyons show 
a significant change in sentiment since 1876. 

This change was expressed in two ways. First, the spirit of 
class consciousness and of antagonism to the bourgeoisie was 
stronger, or at least more frankly set forth, in 1878. The bour- 
geoisie were attacked in far more violent language, and refer- 
ences to the conflicting interests of the two classes were more 
frequent than in 1876.** Second, the exuberant faith in co-oper- 
ation which dominated the congress of Paris was less conspic- 
uous in 1878. Several speakers, not socialists, were openly skep- 
tical of the value of the co-operative doctrine.*® 

The first socialist speech was given by Ballivet, a machinist of 
Lyons, who belonged to a secret section of the anarchist Inter- 
national. He declared that the preliminary condition for the 
organization of a collective society was “‘the destruction of the 
political, juridical, military, and bourgeois state by the social 
revolution!’*° There is no evidence that these inflammatory 
words aroused any protest from the members of the congress. 
Three days later Dupire, representing the Parisian socialists, 
presented a critical analysis of the capitalist system and a justi- 
fication of socialism. At the same meeting Ballivet called for the 
abolition of the state by a revolt of the masses.“! This time 
there were protests against such “utopias.”” At the next session 
a resolution was adopted which forbade the discussion of sub- 
jects not on the agenda. However, it made no mention of doc- 
trines, and was proposed mainly because of a remonstrance from 
the prefect’s office.” 


38 See especially the speeches of the session on labor representation in parliament; 
Séances, pp. 279-364. For example, Bordat cried: “ ... assez de ces hommes, qui, sur la 
capitale encore fumante, faisaient mitrailler sans pitié nos fréres qui revendiquaient 
leurs droits sous le drapeau de la fraternité”’ (ibid., p. 345). 

9% Iind., pp. 52-55, 89-90, 101, 171-77, et passim. 


40 Ibid., pp. 252-54. On the following day he attacked the policy of political action 
(ibid., pp. 334-40). 

4! [bid., pp. 431-44, 467-70. 

#2 Séances, pp. 444, 474-76; Charles Limousin, “Le deuxiéme Congrés d’ouvriers 
francais,” Journal des economistes, LX XIII (1878), 423. Limousin says the resolution 
was the result of a protest by the authorities against the speeches of Ballivet and Du- 
pire. The executive committee declared it was in the interest of future congresses. 
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Nevertheless, the delegates, with a few exceptions, were not 
yet ready to give up their faith in co-operation. The socialists 
were joyful when Chabert, the leader of the Parisian labor move- 
ment, announced his conversion to collectivism. But when Ball- 
ivet and Dupire offered a socialist amendment to the resolution 
on trade-unions, it was overwhelmingly rejected. Out of one 
hundred and forty delegates, not more than twenty, perhaps 
fewer, voted for it.“ 

Guesde was not discouraged by the slight progress of socialism 
at the congress of Lyons. He boldly predicted that the congress 
of 1879 would register the decline of co-operation.‘* He and his 
followers continued their propaganda with increased zeal. 
Strikes became more numerous in 1878, and the Egalité opened 
a subscription for their support. It demanded a general am- 
nesty for all the communards, an attitude which was very popu- 
lar among the workingmen.* The Lyons congress had proposed 
an international workers’ congress for September, 1878, as a 
part of the Paris universal exposition. When the government 
forbade it, Guesde insisted that the meeting be held anyway. 
The socialists, with the support of some of the bolder trade- 
unionists, attempted to hold the congress as a private meeting 
in a private dwelling. Thirty-nine of the leaders were arrested, 
nineteen of whom were socialists. Among the latter were Guesde 
and the delegates of five trade-unions. The ensuing trial, Gues- 
de’s defense speech, and his sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment brought invaluable publicity to the socialists and won 
them the sympathy of the workers. 

The field was cleared for socialism in 1878-79 by the manifest 


43 Séances, pp. 399, 595. L’Egalité of Feb. 17, 1878, declared that the amendment re- 
ceived twenty votes. Léon de Seilhac says eight votes, but gives no source (Les congrés 
ouvriers en France de 1876 a 1897 (Paris, 1899], p. 26). The official account merely re- 
cords its rejection by “une tres grande majorite.” 

4 LT’ Egalité, Feb. 17, 1878. 

At the congress of Lyons the mention of “the amnesty” aroused thunderous ap- 
plause. A resolution demanding a complete amnesty was tabled only because of the fear 
that its adoption would lead to the prohibition of future congresses (Séances, pp. $13, 
611-13). 

On this affair see Jules Guesde, Le collectivisme devant la 10° Chambre (Paris, 1878). 
Guesde reprinted the pamphlet in (a et la (Paris, 1914), pp. 155-83. 
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failure of the co-operative movement. The labor militants had 
developed the co-operative theory to a point where it envisaged 
collectivism. When it failed in practice, the acceptance of so- 
cialist doctrine was easy for these men who believed that the 
masses should possess the instruments of production and that 
the workers were exploited by the bourgeoisie. 

Almost every union organized in France between 1872 and 
1878 proclaimed that its aim was the formation of a producers’ 
co-operative. Many of them appointed committees to draw up 
plans; often they were adopted, but the next step was never 
taken.‘’ In 1876 the lack of practical accomplishment had not 
yet caused any loss of faith in the theory. The Barberet plan 
emphasized the need of sufficient funds to start off the co-opera- 
tive on a firm basis.‘* Such funds had not been accumulated by 
1876, but the labor leaders looked for success in a short time. 
Their expectations, however, did not materialize. 

After the congress of 1876 the Parisian tailors’ union decided 
to try the new co-operative plan. A society was organized with 
statutes providing for an unlimited and inalienable capital and 
for the use of all profits in the extension of the association. The 
leaders calculated that a capital of 1,000,000 frances would 
emancipate all the tailors of Paris. But the co-operative society 
made no progress. By 1878 the union leaders reached the con- 
clusion that it would take 200,000,000 francs to emancipate the 
trade! They decided that such a sum could never be accumu- 
lated from the profits of co-operatives and the meager savings of 
the workers, and thereupon abandoned the co-operative doc- 
trine.*° 

The few co-operatives established between 1872 and 1876 


. . . . . . ® 
47 Assoc. prof. ouv., passim. The important unions of the jewelers, machinists 


bronze-workers, ceramists, and shoemakers all adopted definite plans for a co-operative 
but never executed them (ibid., III, 32, 266, 113; II, 27-28). 

48 Barberet believed that for most trades 10,000 francs was a sufficient fund (Mono- 
graphies professionnelles [Paris, 1886-90], V, 458). The figure is good evidence that 
small-scale industry still dominated France. 

49 Assoc. prof. our., LI, 628-30. Another blow for the co-operators was the failure of 
a society of painters in 1878 which had been organized for the express purpose of refut- 
ing the statement of Finance that co-operation always failed in practice (ibid., IV, 
343-44). 
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were organized outside of the unions. None of them met with 
any great success, and most of them disappeared in 1878 or 
1879.°° Most disheartening of all to the co-operators was the 
fact that none of the unions were able to organize co-operatives 
in 1878. For the political crisis was over and could no longer be 
used as an excuse. 

Socialism made rapid progress among the trade-unions as 
soon as they lost faith in the efficacy of co-operation. Two dele- 
gates of the tailors’ union were among the socialists arrested in 
September, 1878, at the abortive international congress. The 
leather-workers and machinists also sent socialist delegates to 
the congress. The former were enthusiastic partisans of co-op- 
eration at the congress of Lyons, but the failure of their co-oper- 
ative shops changed their views." 

Most of the unions organized at Paris in 1878-79 accepted the 
socialist doctrine.” In the provincial cities, with the exception 
of Lyons and Marseilles, the socialist theories did not become 
known until later. The workers in the provinces still regarded 
the clerics and the monarchists as their greatest enemies. Fa- 
natically republican, they were likely to regard teachers of so- 
cialism as friends of the reactionaries.** 

The abandonment of co-operation by a union did not always 
lead to the immediate acceptance of socialism. Sometimes the 
pure trade-unionists gained power. They believed that the un- 

50 Among them were: a co-operative of hatters, 1873-76 (ibid., II, 500); stonema- 
sons, 1872~78, twenty-five members and same number of wage workers (ibid., IV, 230); 
tailors’ cutters, eighty members, on the verge of failure in 1878, though it did not liqui- 
date until 1880 (id., Il, 626-27). In 1875 there were five co-operatives of leather- 


workers. One closed its shop in 1877; two, including the largest, disappeared in 1878; 
another failed in 1879; and one managed to survive until 1889 (ibid., II, 131-37). 

5t Assoc. prof. our., II, 188, 630-31. The machinists’ union offers an interesting ex- 
ample of the evolution which took place after 1876. At the congress of Paris its delegates 
praised the co-operative theory. At the congress of Lyons they criticized certain aspects 
of the movement. A few months later its delgates at the prohibited congress were 
classed among the socialists. And in May, 1879, the union adopted a report which de- 
manded the suppression of individual property and the formation of the proletariat into 
a socialist political party (ibid., III, 268-73; P. Coupat, “L’union des ouvriers mécani- 
ciens de la Seine,” Le mouvement socialiste, IV [Dec. 15, 1900], 741-44). 


8 Assoc. prof. ouv., II, 703, 816-18. 
53 Ibid., II, 144, 354; III, 310-12; Delory, Apergu historique sur la Fédération du Nord 
du Parti Socialiste, pp. 16, 21-23. 
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ion should concern itself only with the immediate interests of 
labor, such as wages and working conditions. Even at the height 
of the co-operative enthusiasm these people formed strong mi- 
norities in many unions. Although they were unable to prevent 
the consideration and adoption of co-operative projects, they 
sometimes succeeded, with the aid of the indifferent, in blocking 
all efforts to use union funds for their execution.** With the de- 
cline of co-operation after 1877 the strict trade-unionists some- 
times gained control against the opposition of a socialist mi- 
nority. Thus, at the end of 1879 the Parisian bronze-workers 
elected new officers on a platform which declared that the sole 
purpose of the union was to maintain wages and preserve the 
ten-hour day.» 

The final decision in the conflict between co-operators and so- 
cialists was registered, as Guesde had predicted, at the congress 
of Marseilles in October, 1879. 

The organized labor movement at Marseilles was then re- 
stricted to a few thousand workers. Since 1878 the principal 
leaders—Jean Lombard, Antide Boyer, and Mouttet—had be- 
come enthusiastic partisans of socialism. Their teacher was Be- 
noit Malon, who, to use his own phrase, was a “federalist col- 
lectivist.”” In January, 1878, Malon began the publication of 
the Socialisme progressif at Lugano, Switzerland. Jean Lom- 
bard was the Marseilles correspondent of the new journal. 
Through the agency of several secret societies this paper and 
Guesde’s Egalité were circulated among the workers.*’ 

The committee of organization for the congress of Marseilles 
was elected by the workers in October, 1878. Jean Lombard was 

54 The ceramists’ union considered a co-operative project in 1873, but about ten 


opponents won over enough of the indifferent to cause its withdrawal (Barberet, Mono- 
graphies, I1, 398). For other cases see ibid., II, 39-47; V, 107. 

5 Assoc. prof. ouv., III, 120-23; Barberet, Monographies, II, 182-85. The iron- 
molders’ union discussed a co-operative project from 1878 to 1880, finally abandoning it 
in 1880, but did not join the socialist party until 1887 (Assoc. prof. ouv., III, 396-400). 

56 In September, 1880, there were thirty-seven unions, of which twenty-five had been 
formed since July, 1878. In January, 1883, there were forty-three unions with 6,518 
members (Pellissier-Guys, p. 183). 

57 B. Malon, “Le collectivisme en France de 1875 4 1879,” Revue socialiste, II (1886), 
1001-3, 1016; Paul Lombard, Au berceau du socialisme francais (Paris, 1932), pp. 40-41, 
45-53. 
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the undisputed leader of the committee, a majority of whom had 
socialist inclinations. Three significant new questions were 
added to the usual program: the wage system, property, and 
the social question. The sentiment of the delegates was indi- 
cated at the first session of the congress, when they decided to 
add the word “socialist” to its title. At the same meeting Lom- 
bard, in his report for the committee, attacked the existing 
structure of society, praised the objects of socialism, and called 
on the workers to form a political labor party.** 

The low ebb of the co-operative cause was apparent at the 
third session, which was devoted to trade-unions. The moderate 
speakers no longer regarded the unions as a part of the co-oper- 
ative movement. They stressed the need of a federation of un- 
ions and their obligation to maintain wages. On the other hand, 
the revolutionary socialists asserted that the unions should be 
the centers of socialist propaganda.*® 

The socialists did not confine their activities to revolutionary 
speeches. Behind the scenes careful plans were laid to insure a 
complete victory for their cause. Headed by Fauché and Four- 
niére, representatives of the Guesdist group, and by the anarch- 
ists Ferroul and Bernard, the leading socialists set out to win 
over the hesitant delegates. When they were certain that a ma- 
jority would support socialism, they drew up a resolution on 
principles. This declaration was a compromise between social- 
ists and anarchists. It proclaimed the necessity of collective 
ownership, denied that this could be accomplished by purchase, 
co-operation, or the alliance of capital and labor, and concluded 
that it should be pursued “by all possible means.” Sixty-two 
delegates (there were one hundred and thirty) signed this decla- 
ration, and it was then presented at the next to the last session 
of the congress. During the meeting ten more signatures were 
obtained. The socialists were assured of a majority for their 
resolutions.®° 


58 Malon, “Le congrés de Marseille,”’ Revue socialiste, II (1886), 1065-72; Lombard, 
pp. 60-64. 

58 Malon, p. 1074; I. Dauthier, Congrés socialiste ouvrier de Marseille. Compte rendu 
lu en Assemblée corporative des Selliers de Paris (Paris, 1880), pp. 56-61. 

6° Malon, pp. 1078-79. Ferroul was an editor of the Commune Libre of Montpellier 
and was not a delegate. 
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At the last meeting resolutions on the various questions were 
adopted. The one on labor unions was a compromise between 
socialists and trade-unionists. It declared that the unions 
should be a “preparatory school in social education,” and an 
agency for the propagation of socialism, “no matter to what 
school it belongs.” But the unions should also try to avoid 
strikes by conciliation, arbitrate industrial disputes, organize 
vocational education, and establish insurance funds. Co-oper- 
ation was not mentioned. 

The resolution on co-operation was an unequivocal victory 
for the socialists. It stated that it was impossible for the work- 
ers, in general, to save the capital needed to establish co-oper- 
ative societies. ““Nevertheless, this type of association can ren- 
der some services as a means of propaganda for the diffusion of 
revolutionary socialist ideas. .... _ 

The socialist doctrines were clearly and directly set forth in 
the resolutions on the wage system and on property. Both pro- 
claimed that the goal of the workers must be collective owner- 
ship of the means of production. To attain it the latter proposed 
the formation of a labor party based on a federation of trade- 
unions, co-operative societies, and socialist clubs.** The con- 
gresses of 1876 and 1878 had both advocated the election of 
workers to public office. But no steps had been taken to create 
a regular labor party. The congress of Marseilles, under the so- 
cialist influence, took steps to form a national socialist political 
party. The moderates supported the socialists on this point. 
Only the anarchists opposed the idea of electoral action, and 
they were too few to have any great influence. 

The resolution adopted provided for a Fédération du Parti 
des Travailleurs Socialistes de France, based on six regional 
autonomous organizations. The federalist idea was also ex- 
pressed by the recognition of the autonomy of each group, com- 
mune, or region in the question of presenting candidates for 


61 Jbid., p. 1082. Malon reprinted the resolutions in full. 


® Jbid., p. 1083. At the meeting on the co-operative question several speakers de- 
fended consumers’ co-operatives, but the advocates of producers’ associations as a 
means of emancipating the proletariat were few (Dauthier, pp. 62-64). 


63 Malon, pp. 1084-86. 
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political office. This freedom, however, was subject to “at least 
a moral obligation to present socialist labor candidates at every 
election where it may be possible.” Perhaps this emphasis on the 
autonomy of groups and communes conciliated the anarchists. 

The resolution did not offer a definite program for the new 
party. It simply stated that its goal should be the application of 
all the resolutions of the congress of Marseilles and its successors. 
Another section declared that the class interests of the workers 
necessitated their representation in all elected bodies ‘“‘in order 
to oppose interests to interests ...., and to derive from this 
representation the application of reforms that the proletariat has 
solemnly demanded in its congresses.”” No mention was made 
of the Guesdist doctrine that the chief value of a labor party 
was the opportunity provided for agitation and propaganda." 

The document establishing the first French Socialist party 
was a compromise between the opinions of trade-unionists and 
various types of collectivists. It was reached by granting a large 
amount of autonomy to the members of the Fédération, and by 
postponing the problem of a definite program common to all. 
When, in 1880, Guesde sought to impose such a program, dis- 
sention and schism followed. 

The contrast between the pacific opinions of the first two 
labor congresses and the revolutionary doctrines of the congress 
of Marseilles appeared so great to contemporary observers that 
some of them maintained that the real workers had not been 
represented at the latter. They declared that the socialist dele- 
gates were sent by labor clubs whose membership was very 
_ small. As proof that the resolutions did not embody the views 
of the “real workers,” they cited the protest against “‘the revolu- 
tionary manifestations” of the congress which was signed by 
twenty-one delegates at its conclusion.® 

Nevertheless, the members of the congress of Marseilles, with 


* Malon, pp. 1086-88. The resolutions of the Marseilles congress cannot be called a 
definite program, because many of them were indefinite and general. 

® L’ economiste francais, Nov. 8, 15, Dec. 6, 1879; Charles Limousin, “Le III Congrés 
d’Ouvriers Frangais,”’ Journal des economistes, VIII (1879), 405. For the protest of the 
twenty-one, see Dauthier, pp. 95-96. Several individual and group protests appeared 
during the following month; see the foregoing references and Daniel, L’année politique 
1879, pp. 301-2. 
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a few exceptions, represented the workers fully as much as did 
the delegates at the preceeding congresses. At Marseilles only 
twenty-four of the one hundred and thirty delegates were sent 
by socialist clubs. The objections to the actions of the con- 
gress came chiefly from the delegates of provincial cities where 
socialist doctrines were almost unknown." In none of the three 
assemblies did the members represent directly a great mass of 
workers; in each case they did represent fairly the small minor- 
ity of French workers who participated in the labor movement. 

At the congress of Marseilles the socialists easily defeated the 
co-operators. But any hopes the victors had of immediately 
uniting all socialists and all organized labor in a political party 
were doomed to disappointment. 

The collapse of co-operation brought into the foreground the 
strict trade-unionists. At Marseilles they joined with the social- 
ists against the co-operators. Many of them had socialist sym- 
pathies, but they were unwilling to bind the unions to the cham- 
pionship of socialism and socialist political candidates. Thus, in 
some unions a struggle for control developed between socialists 
and trade-unionists which weakened, and sometimes destroyed, 
them. 

Finally, the collectivists could not remain united after the 
defeat of their great enemy, the co-operators. In 1880 Guesde, 
with the aid of Marx and Engels, drew up a Marxian program 
for the new French Socialist party. But unity based on a com- 
mon program was not yet possible. For a generation the tradi- 
tion of the French workers had been anti-authoritarian, stress- 
ing liberty, autonomy, and federalism. When Guesde tried to 
impose a common minimum program, the inevitable result was 
schism. For the next twenty years French socialism was noted 
chiefly for its weakness and factiousness. 

BLACKBURN COLLEGE 
CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS 
% Assoc. prof. ouv., I, 245. 


6? The protest at the end of the congress was signed by only four of the fifty-four 
delegates of Marseilles, by only one of the six from Lyons, and by six of the fifteen from 
Paris (Dauthier, p. 96). The later protests were from Bordeaux, Clermont-Ferrand, 
Toulon, and Agen (Daniel, pp. 301-2). On the ignorance of socialism of the workers of 
Lille, see Delory, p. 30. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
GIUSEPPE MAZZINI 


HOWARD R. MARRARO 


HE manuscript division of the New York Public Library 

possesses two letters of Giuseppe Mazzini, the Italian 

patriot, which, so far as I have been able to determine, 
have never before been published. Both letters are contained in 
the Ford Collection,! which the late J. Pierpont Morgan pur- 
chased after the death of its owner. After making selections for 
his own library, Mr. Morgan, in 1899, presented the remainder 
to the New York Public Library, where these two letters have 
been ever since. 

Both letters were written by Mazzini during his exile in Eng- 
land. The more interesting of the two autographs, in Italian,’ 
was sent by Mazzini to his friend Michele Napoleone Alle- 
mandi.’ This letter, dated April 14, 1847, discussing European 


1 Gordon Lester Ford, a collector, was born in Lebanon, Conn., Dec. 16, 1823, and 
died in Brooklyn, N.Y., Nov. 14, 1891. He was admitted to the bar in 1850, but never 
practiced. In 1863 he founded the Brooklyn Union, and ten years later, he became the 
publisher of the New York Tribune, a position which he held until 1881. Early in life he 
began collecting books, manuscripts, and autograph letters; and in later years he built 
a fireproof room, 50 feet square, in the rear of his dwelling, where he housed his treas- 
ures. At the time of his death his library contained about 50,000 volumes, valued at 
$500,000; and his autograph letters were valued at $100,000. 

2 In addition to the original letter, in Italian, the New York Public Library has a 
French translation of the letter made by Theodore S. Fay, who, from 1853 to 1861, was 
American minister in Switzerland. Mr. Fay sent the translation with a letter dated 
Berne, April 25, 1855. 

3 Michele Napoleone Allemandi was born in Ivrea, Italy, on June 13, 1807. On the 
fall of the French Empire, his father, who had fought in the army of Napoleon, became 
an officer of the Royal Carabinieri in the Piedmontese army. Compromised in the up- 
risings of 1821, and exiled, he established himself at Basel, where his young son fol- 
lowed him. After a brief military career in Spain and Belgium, young Allemandi, on his 
return to Switzerland, distinguished himself in the war of the Sonderbund, for which he 
won the rank of federal colonel. Upon hearing of the disturbances which had broken 
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political conditions, throws some additional light on one phase 
of Mazzini’s career and confirms our knowledge of the fact that 
he was alert to the situation. The People’s International 
League, to which Mazzini refers in this letter, was an organiza- 
tion which he founded with the sympathy and co-operation of 
many conspicuous English liberals; its aim was to carry on the 
work of his earlier Society of Young Europe and to enlist sym- 
pathy for Italy in England. The League was established on 
April 28, 1847, two weeks after his letter to Allemandi. Its ob- 
jects, as stated in the constitution, included the following: 

To enlighten the British people as to the political condition and relations of 
foreign countries; to disseminate the principles of national freedom and prog- 
ress; to embody and manifest an efficient public opinion in favour of the right 


of every people to self-government and the maintenance of their own nation- 
ality; to promote a good understanding between the peoples of every country.‘ 


William Ashurst, Peter A. Taylor, the anti-Corn Law veteran, 
and Joseph Toynbee were its first trustees; and its Council in- 
cluded many honored names. The newspapers noticed the 
League with sympathy, and in Switzerland its inauguration was 
celebrated with demonstrations in its favor. 

The first important question which the League took up was 
the threatened break-up of the Swiss Confederation by the ac- 
tion of the Catholic cantons which called themselves the 
“Sonderbund.” A decree of the Swiss diet passed in September, 
1847, provided for the expulsion of the Jesuits from all parts of 


out in Milan, he proceeded to Italy, offered his services to the provisional government 
of Milan and was appointed brigadier general. The appointment placed Allemandi in 
“the supreme command of all the movable companies comprising the brave Lombard, 
Swiss, Genoese, etc. volunteers.’’” However, the volunteers received him with diffidence, 
largely because they did not know him. In April, 1848, he organized his men into four 
“columns,”’ each under the command, respectively, of Manara, Longhena, Arcioni, and 
Thannberg. The volunteers fought in many minor encounters against the Austrian divi- 
sions. When the enemy succeeded in strengthening its defenses, Allemandi asked in vain 
for reenforcements. The want of homogeneity in the group, the insufficient supply of 
arms, the lack of experience in mountain warfare and of mutual understanding between 
leader and men, and the dislike or diffidence on the part of those who directed the war 
made it impossible for Allemandi to continue in his courageous efforts. He resigned and 
retired to private life in Switzerland. He died in Basel on February 13, 1858. 


4 Giuseppe Mazzini, Scritti edit ed inediti (Imola, 1922), XXXVI, 5. 
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the country. The Sonderbund, supported by arms and money 
from France, Austria, and Piedmont, refused to obey. Realizing 
that the success of this action meant the dissolution of the Re- 
public, the League’s council published a pamphlet written by 
Mazzini urging the diet to enforce its decree and resist the 
threatened separation. The pamphlet, translated into French 
and German, was widely circulated, thus encouraging the Swiss 
government to uphold the unity of the Confederation. Lord 
Palmerston sent a strong recommendation to the diet in which 
he supported the League against the dismemberment of the re- 
public. The diet remained resolute, and won the day.® 

The other autograph, written by Mazzini in English, fails to 
show the name of the addressee and is undated; but it was writ- 
ten some time between May, 1846, and September, 1847, during 
which period Mazzini resided at 19 Cropley Street, New North 
Road, the address he gives of himself in the note. The letter re- 
fers to one of the fashionable Italian bazaars and charity con- 
certs, usually held in the West End drawing-rooms, at which 
Italian and Jewish operatic stars, including Mario and Grisi, 
gave their services for the support of the evening school which 
Mazzini founded in 1841 for the education of many Italian waifs 
then living in London. The establishment and work of this 
school are described in Mazzini’s letters to his mother during 
this period, in G. O. Griffith, Mazzini: prophet of modern Europe 
(London, 1932), and in Stringfellow Barr, Mazzini: portrait of 
an exile (New York, 1935). The school’s supporters included 
compatriots like Gabriele Rossetti, Carlo Pepoli, and Pietro 
Rolandi and British liberals like Joseph Toynbee, the Bullers, 
the Barings, the Milner-Gibsons, John Stuart Mill, Lord Ash- 
ley, W. J. Linton, and Lady Byron. 


Co.tumsBiA UNIVERSITY 


14 Aprile .47 
Caro ALLEMANDI 
M’é stata carissima, tanto pid quanto pid inaspettata la tua let- 
terina. Io ti sapeva in Isvizzera, ma senza indizio di luogo né d’altro. 


5 Edyth Hinkley, Mazzini: the story of a great Italian (New York, 1924), pp. 89-90. 
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Ed ho piacere d’udirti padre di tre figliuoletti tanto pid che l’esser 
padre non ha cangiato come pur troppo avviene, le tue credenze, e 
che intendi la paternita a modo mio, cioé come uno stimolo pid forte 
ai doveri dell’uomo e una missione d’esempi virtuosi all’anime che ti 
sono affidate. 

No; Non v’é da sperare in Carlo Alberto, o nel Papa: il primo, per 
non dir altro, anima di coniglio tremante oggi del pensiero che gli sor- 
rideva ieri; il secondo, buon’uomo, ora nulla pit. Bensi v’é da sperare 
nello spirito cresciuto durante questi due o tre anni in Italia in un 
modo singolare contro |’ Austria e per l’idea Nazionale. E questo spiri- 
to, dovuto tutto agli sforzi del partito d’azione, s’é manifestato, anche 
in consequenza di queste nuove illusioni, in modo tale che non pud pit 
andare addietro, e quando comincia la riazione negli spiriti per la delu- 
sione, allora sara il nostro tempo. Le cose della Svizzera potrebbero 
accelerarlo. 

Non so’ come la pensino i patrioti Svizzeri; ma é certo che se 
Berna, come deve, pronunziera, avendo la Dieta la dissoluzione della 
Lega dei sette Cantoni, i sette cantoni non ubbidiranno: é certo pure 
che se avra luogo una collisione e che questa collisione duri un po’ di 
tempo, avrete un intervento straniero; é certo che |’Austria e il Gover- 
no francese son’oggi intesi in un senso retrogrado; ed é certo che la 
Svizzera non pud vantaggiosamente difendersi, se non appoggiandosi 
pit popoli; e specialmente sull’Italia che non pud movere, senza dare 
il segno d’altri torbidi fra le popolazioni Slavi dell’Impero Austriaco. 
E pochissime misure basterebbero a commover |’Italia; misure ch’io, 
occorrendo, suggeriré e personalmente, se le cose s’imbrogliassero dav- 
vero. Ma bisogna, ripeto, che i patrioti Svizzeri vedano netta e chiara 
davanti a loro la loro via: le incertezze, |’imprevidenza e l’isolamento 
dagli altri popoli in una crisi sarebbero la loro rovina. Se non si sen- 
tono disposti ad essere logici e coerenti, meglio é che cedano come han 
fatto sempre. 

L’Inghilterra, governo e nazione, é irritatissima contro la Francia e 
i suoi alleati, e in una crisi seria, starebbe col partito nazionale. Qui si 
sta fondando un’associazione inglese chiamata “Lega Internazionale 
dei popoli” della quale ti fard avere tra poco il manifesto, che tocca 
anche la Svizzera. 

Avro forse da raccomandarti un buonissimo nostro tra poco; e spero 
che lo tratterai con fiducia. Scrivendo, indirizza cosi: S. Hamilton, 
Esq., 19 Cropley Street, New North Road, London. Ama sempre il tuo 


[Firmato| Gius. Mazzin1 
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[ Translation] 
April 14 .47 
Dear ALLEMANDI 

Your brief letter was very much welcomed, all the more because it 
came unexpectedly. I knew you to be in Switzerland, but I was with- 
out your address or other information about you. I am very pleased 
to know that you are the father of three children, the more so because 
being a father has not, as it unfortunately happens, changed your be- 
liefs; but rather you look upon fatherhood much as I do, that is, as a 
stronger stimulus to the duties of man and as a mission of virtuous ex- 
amples to the souls that are entrusted to you. 

No; there is nothing to be hoped for in Charles Albert or in the 
pope: the former, to say the least, has the soul of a rabbit, trembling 
today at the thought which smiled upon him yesterday; the latter, a 
good man, now nothing more. However, there is hope in the increased 
spirit which has greatly developed during these two or three years in 
Italy against Austria and in favor of the national idéa. And this spirit, 
which has been entirely brought on by the efforts of the party of ac- 
tion, has also manifested itself as a result of these new illusions, so that 
it can no longer go backward; and when the reaction in the minds of 
men is started by disillusionment, then our time will come. The condi- 
tions in Switzerland may accelerate it. 

I do not know what the Swiss patriots think of it, but certain it is 
that if Berne, as it should, will pronounce itself with the diet for the 
dissolution of the League of the seven cantons, the seven cantons will 
not obey; it is also certain that, if there is a collision and this collision 
should last a while, there will be foreign intervention; it is certain that 
Austria and the French government are today considered retrogrades; 
and it is certain that Switzerland cannot advantageously defend itself, 
except with the support of several peoples, and especially of Italy, 
which cannot move, without signs of other disturbances among the 
Slav populations of the Austrian Empire. And a few measures would 
be sufficient to cause an uprising in Italy—measures which, if neces- 
sary, I shall suggest personally, if things should really become em- 
broiled. But it is necessary, I repeat, that the Swiss patriots see sharp- 
ly and clearly the path which lies before them: the uncertainties, the 
carelessness, and their isolation from other peoples in a crisis would be 
their ruin. If they do not feel themselves disposed to be logical and 
coherent, it is better that they yield as they have always done. 

England, the government and the nation, is very much irritated 
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against France and her allies and, in a serious crisis, would side with 
the national party. An English association called the “People’s Inter- 
national League” is being founded here; I shall soon send you its 
manifesto, which also affects Switzerland. 

I shall probably have to recommend to you one of our very fine 
men, and I hope you will trust him. In writing, address as follows: 
S. Hamilton, Esq., 19 Cropley Street, New North Road, London. 

Always love your 
[Signed] Gros. Mazzin1 


II 
Friday 
Dear SIR 

I will send this evening for you and Miss Rafres at eight o’clock, 
with a coach. 

Allow me, dear Sir, to express my feeling of gratefulness for your 
kind support to our Italian Concert both to Miss Rafres and to you; 
and with mine those of many of my countrymen who feel a deep inter- 
est in the success of our school. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

ever gratefully yours, 
[Signed] Jos. Mazzin1 
19 Cropley Street 
New North Road 
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AMERICAN NEUTRALITY, 1914-1917! 


BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT 


/ YEN years have elapsed since the first volumes of The intimate papers of 
Colonel House® revealed some sensational secrets of American policy 
from the outbreak of the Great War up to the moment of our own 

entry. Then in 1928 the department of state began to publish its papers of the 

war years in Supplements to the annual volumes on The foreign relations of the 

United States.* Yet, except for a single volume, which seems to have made 

little impression,‘ this vast body of material was long ignored by historians 

and publicists. Perhaps the reason was that, in spite of this evidence, the 
attitude of President Wilson on many points was obscure and must remain so 
until the contents of his papers were revealed by Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, 
his official biographer. The first dispassionate attempt to weave these and 
other materials into a systematic narrative of American policy from 1914 to 
1917 was published in 1934;° it was followed in 1935 by a journalistic account 


1 American neutrality, 1914-1917. Essays in the causes of American intervention in the 
World War. By Cartes Seymour. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. 
187. $2.00. 

Can we be neutral? By AtteEN W. Duties and Hamitton Fish Armstrone. Pub- 
lished for the Council on Foreign Relations. New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 191. 
$1.50. 

Policy of the United States towards maritime commerce in war. Prepared by CARLTON 
Savaae. Vol. II, 1914-1918. (“Publications of the department of state,’ No. 835.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1936. Pp. 896. $1.75. 

War memoirs of Robert Lansing, secretary of state. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1935. Pp. 383. $3.50. 

Woodrow Wilson: life and letters. By Ray Stannarp Baker. Vol. V, Neutrality, 
1914-1915. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1935. Pp. 409. $4.00. 
~? Edited by Charles Seymour, Vols. I and II (Boston, 1926). 
<7 The volumes for 1914, 1915, and 1916 were reviewed at length by Denys P. Myers 
in this Journal, I (1929), 280-86. 

4C. Hartley Grattan, Why we fought (New York, 1929). It was not reviewed in the 
learned journals, perhaps because they did not receive copies, as this Journal did not. 

5 George Sylvester Viereck, The strangest friendship in history: Woodrow Wilson and 
Colonel House (New York, 1932), is a polemic based on the House papers, and takes no 
account of the official correspondence; it is not even mentioned in Baker’s volume here 
under review. 

® Charles Seymour, American diplomacy during the World War (Baltimore, 1934). 
Favorably reviewed in this Journal, VII (1935), 89-91, and in American historical re- 
view, XL (1935), 537-39. 
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which, because it was emotionally conceived and brilliantly written, has en- 
joyed a huge popular success—although historians have been somewhat criti- 
cal.’ Probably we can now look forward to as heated a controversy over the 
problems of American neutrality as that which has raged concerning the 
origins of the Great War. Not only is Mr. Baker making available the evi- 
dence of the Wilson papers, but it is known to the reviewer that a most im- 
portant volume of other material is in preparation. : 

Professor Seymour’s volume of essays may be considered a reply to Walter 
Millis, Road to war, and more directly, to Senator Nye’s statement: ‘When 
Americans went into the fray, they little thought that they were there and 
fighting to save the skins of American bankers who had bet too boldly on the 
outcome of the war and had two billions of dollars of loans to the Allies in 
jeopardy” (quoted, p. 85). To this charge, Mr. Seymour, who writes with full 
knowledge of all available evidence, British and German as well as American, 
retorts that President Wilson ‘“‘made the major decisions on his own responsi- 
bility” (p. 3), that he was “careful to avoid personal contact with the repre- 
sentatives of capitalist interests and by temperament and association was 
almost the last person in the country to be influenced by them” (p. 29), and 
that, ‘‘except for the submarine,” the determination with which Wilson for so 
long refused to be diverted from his loyalty to peace “‘would have been un- 
breakable” (p. 146). 

Mr. Seymour is not insensible, nor does he attempt to represent President 
Wilson as insensible, to the economic interests which increasingly bound the 
United States to the Allies. Secretary Lansing’s letter to Wilson of September 
6, 1915, urging the approval of private loans to the Allies in order to keep the 
American economic machine going and prevent a business collapse, and the 
president’s consent, leave nothing to be said. But to argue from this that con- 
siderations for American prosperity or fear for the security of loans motivated 
Wilson’s final decision for war with Germany is, in Mr. Seymour’s opinion, a 
non sequitur. It was not merely that Wilson ‘‘was entirely hostile to the idea 
that intervention should be based upon the material interests of the nation” 
(p. 55), an idea which he had condemned in the Mobile speech of October, 
1913 (p. 91), and again expressly repudiated in July, 1919 (p. 95). Count von 
Bernstorff, the German ambassador, did indeed report Colonel House as say- 
ing that Wilson could not act vigorously against the Allied blockade because 
of American trading interests; but there is no evidence in the unpublished 
House papers that the Colonel made such a remark (pp. 118, 126). In any 
case, it did not represent the president’s views, for so great was his irritation 
with Great Britain that, in September, 1916, he obtained authority from con- 
gress to prohibit loans and restrict exports to the Allies if they did not alter 


7 Walter Millis, Road to war: America, 1914-1917 (Boston, 1935). Critical reviews 
in this Journal, VIII (1936), 118-20, and in American historical review, XLI (1936), 
361-63. 
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their “intolerable course.”” The impending presidential election, the German 
deportations from Belgium, and the peace moves of December, 1916, delayed 
any positive action; but the warning issued by the Federal Reserve Board in 
December, 1916, against further credits to the Allies should not be forgotten. 
Furthermore, Mr. Seymour suggests, if the Germans had played fair with 
Wilson in the peace moves of 1916-17 (after urging him to a peace move, they 
sabotaged it when made, according to German documents), it is altogether 
possible that he would have resorted to economic pressure to compel the 
Allies to enter upon peace negotiations (pp. 53-54). Certainly, such a hy- 
pothesis—it must remain hypothesis, at least until Mr. Baker publishes the 
Wilson papers for the period—fits in with the character of the president and 
what is known about his determination to keep us out of war and his wish to 
serve as mediator. ‘‘Except for the submarine, our quarrel would have been 
with the Allies. Upon this Bernstorff, Grey and Lansing are agreed”’ (p. 170). 

As early as February, 1915, Wilson announced that Germany would be 
held to ‘‘a strict accountability” for the acts of her submarines. ‘‘There, in a 
few words,” remark Messrs. Dulles and Armstrong in their little study, Can 
we be neutral? (p. 31), “‘is the thesis which, logically pursued, led to war,” and 
Wilson was not only logical but even stubborn. They further point out that 
the thesis “‘was stated before the blossoming of the ‘war boom’ based on trade 
with the Allies, and seven months before the first Allied public loan in this 
country.” According to Mr. Seymour, the belief that an American embargo 
on munitions would have induced Germany to forego the use of the submarine 
is illusory, because the object of the U-boat warfare was to shut off all supplies 
from England and the German documents show that munitions are mentioned 
but casually in the long debate between the rival parties in Germany (pp. 

80). 

Finally, it has to be emphasized that American opinion at the end of 1916 
and the beginning of 1917 was eminently pacific. The presidential election 
proved it. But the German representatives in the United States did not mince 
words in reporting to Berlin that the one thing which could change this atti- 
tude was the resumption of submarine warfare (pp. 150-64); they also recog- 
nized that the invasion of Belgium and the sinking of the “Lusitania” had 
made American sentiment hopelessly pro-Ally in sympathy. American pride, 
a feeling of outraged honor, and not concern for loans or trade, drove a reluc- 
tant people into the war; even so, Wilson hesitated to the very end (p. 26). 

Mr. Seymour does not pass judgment on the wisdom of the policy adopted 
by President Wilson, that is, whether he should have distinguished between 
the losses of property occasioned by the Allied blockade and the loss of human 
life due to the submarine. The American people accepted and supported that 
distinction. What Mr. Seymour has done is to set straight the historical rec- 
ord as it stood at the time of writing. 

A convenient summary of this record is provided by the department of 
state in the second volume of Policy of the United States towards maritime com- 
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merce in war. It contains 431 documents in chronological order, of which 245 
cover the period from August 4, 1914, to April 6, 1917; the introduction pro- 
vides an objective analysis by topics. Many of the documents have appeared in 
the Supplements to Foreign relations of the United States, but much new material 
is included. The most important are 96 communications exchanged between 
Wilson, Bryan, and Lansing, which are of vital importance and some of which 
were utilized in the recent investigation conducted by Senator Nye; 13 docu- 
ments concerning Count von Bernstorff—letters from him or conversations 
with him; 2 concerning Baron Zwiedeneck, the Austrian chargé; and 15 mis- 
cellaneous documents, including the report of Dudley Field Malone, the col- 
lector of customs of the port of New York, dated June 4, 1915, on the cargo 
of the ‘‘Lusitania.”” The report (pp. 332 ff., document No. 96) stated that 
the ‘Lusitania’ carried ‘‘4200 cases of metallic cartridges, three cases shell 
castings, 18 cases fuses, 1250 cases shrapnel, and one package containing an 
empty high explosive shell, cut in half,” and “5468 cases of ammunition,” 
which the ship was permitted to carry “by virtue of a ruling of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, dated May 2, 1911, in interpretation and 
limitation of Section 4472 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”’; 
but she “‘carried no explosives of any kind or character . . . . within the in- 
terpretation of our statutes and regulations as interpreted and promulgated 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor.’ Mr. Malone also testified of 
his own “‘personal knowledge”’ that ‘“‘within one hour of her actual departure, 
. .. there were no guns of any character, mounted or unmounted, masked or 
unmasked, nor any blocks or blocking, or marked spaces on which guns 
might be mounted, on the said bow or stern decks, or the open promenade 
deck, around which [he] walked on the ship.”’ It should be added that Lansing 
uses much of this new material in his memoirs, which may well explain the 
decision of the state department to publish the complete record. 

Diplomatic records, however, never tell the whole story of a diplomatic 
transaction, as Bismarck long ago avowed, for the motives of the negotiators 
are seldom declared. The gap can sometimes be filled from the memoirs or 
private papers of those involved, especially if they are as frank as the War 
memoirs of Robert Lansing, who was secretary of state from June 23, 1915, to 
February, 1920. Although the book was still incomplete at the time of the 
author’s death in October, 1928, for it terminates with the events of 1917, it is 
of intense interest for more reasons than one. In the first place, although 
Lansing was summarily dismissed from office by President Wilson, he does not 
reveal the slightest animus against his chief; rather, he is at pains to praise the 
war president’s political courage, his steadfastness of purpose, and his consist- 
ent refusal to listen to passion in the making of grave decisions. Lansing 
admired ‘‘this marked characteristic” of Wilson’s mentality: 

It made me always respect his decisions in regard to foreign policies because I felt 
that they were not affected by personal emotions but were reasoned out with a due re- 
gard to the principles involved and to the possible result of adopting this or that course 
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of action. .... He was as courageous in resisting the temptation to do the popular 
thing as he was in exercising his calm judgment in spite of strong personal feelings. 
Courage of this sort is a virtue rarely found among public men [pp. 349-50]. 

Secondly, this volume will confirm the impression created by Lansing’s 
book on The peace negotiations which he published in 1921. Intended as a per- 
sonal vindication after his dismissal, it was generally regarded as a boomerang, 
for it showed that the secretary of state was quite out of sympathy with the 
policies of the president and that, in the opinion of most reviewers, he should 
have resigned his office. In similar fashion the posthumous memoirs reveal 
that Lansing’s view of American policy was fundamentally different from 
Wilson’s, and that, while the secretary recognized himself as ‘‘bound not to 
defeat” the president’s policy (p. 44), he had ways of his own for minimizing 
the effects of his chief’s action. Again and again Lansing writes that Wilson 
desired that the United States should remain at peace; even after the an- 
nouncement of unrestricted submarine warfare, “‘he did not want war and he 
would not admit to himself that it was unavoidable”’ (p. 219). Lansing, on the 
other hand, assumed his high office with the conviction that “‘sooner or later 
the United States would be forced to enter the war on the side of the Allies” 
(p. 18), not merely because of the submarine issue, but because “‘the defeat of 
the German ambition for world domination” was necessary for the preserva- 
tion of democratic institutions (p. 19). In 1915 “‘the time was not ripe to take 
definitive action” (p. 22), and Lansing was content to let American opinion be 
educated by German misdeeds. A year later, when the “‘Sussex” was sunk, he 
thought that the time had come and was much disappointed because Wilson 
did not provoke a rupture—‘‘another occasion might not find the temper of 
the people so favorable to a break with Germany” (p. 144). On January 28, 
1917, three days before the notification of unrestricted submarine warfare, 
Lansing wrote: ‘ 

If our people only realized the insatiable greed of those German autocrats at Berlin 
and their sinister purpose to dominate the world, we would be at war today... . . Of 
course to plunge this nation into this terrible struggle is a responsibility from which a 
conscientious leader may well shrink, and I can understand the natural resistance of 
the President to the forces which are resistlessly urging him on. ... . 

Sooner or later the die will be cast and we will be at war with Germany. It is certain 
to come. We must nevertheless wait patiently until the Germans do something which 
will arouse general indignation. . . . . I hope that those blundering Germans will blunder 
soon because there is no doubt that the Allies in the west are having a hard time and 
Russia is not succeeding in spite of her man power. The Allies must not be beaten. . . . . 

I hate the horrors of war but I hate worse the horrors of German mastery. War can- 
not come too soon to suit me since I know that it must come at last [pp. 208-9]. 


It is futile to reproach Lansing for these sentiments. The striking thing is 
not that he cherished such views, for these views were held—and are still held 
—by a large number of Americans, but that, having such strong convictions 
and being able to present them to Wilson at each new turn of the situation, he 
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made so small a dent on the president’s thinking. Lansing thought Wilson’s 
plans for bringing about a peace “‘a useless waste of energy” (p. 174), but 
Wilson went ahead. The secretary warned that the famous phrase “‘peace 
without victory” would have unfortunate repercussions, but the president 
used it none the less (p. 195). When Lansing, in December, 1916, urged that a 
program of action be prepared in advance to meet the anticipated resumption 
of submarine warfare, Wilson did not answer his letters (pp. 203-5). In short, 
the secretary of state has provided the most convincing evidence that the 
president strove for peace until convinced against his will that there was no 
hope of it; nothing but the deliberate repudiation of its solemn promises by the 
German government induced him to take the plunge into war. Incidentally, 
Lansing testifies that Walter Hines Page’s high-strung pleas for the Allies 
only served ‘‘to make the President more than ever irritated against the Brit- 
ish” and were “‘the one way of arousing Mr. Wilson’s spirit of obstinacy” 
(pp. 170-71). 

Lansing was well within his rights when he advocated a policy which he 
sincerely believed to be required by the highest interests of the United States. 
Whether he was justified in the way he handled our controversies with Great 
Britain is more questionable. The secretary of state, being himself an expert 
in international law, was under no illusions about the British violations of the 
law, which he condemned as “‘unworthy of British statesmanship” (p. 111); 
he knew that the president took these violations with increasing seriousness 
and expected results from the strong protests which were dispatched again and 
again to the British government. It has hitherto been assumed that the elab- 
orate notes which went forward over Lansing’s signature were meant to im- 
press the offending British, who were certainly intensely annoyed by them. 
But the secretary confesses that he had no intention of “‘bringing [the British] 
to book”’: 


I did all that I could to prolong the disputes by preparing, or having prepared, long 
and detailed replies, and by introducing technical and controversial matters in the hope 
that before the extended interchange of arguments came to an end something would 
happen to change the current of American public opinion or to make the American 
people perceive that German absolutism was a menace to their liberties and to demo- 
cratic institutions everywhere. Fortunately this hope and effort were not in vain 
{[p. 112]. 

The notes that were sent were long and exhaustive treatises which opened up new 
subjects of discussion rather than closing those in controversy. Short and emphatic 
notes were dangerous. Everything was submerged in verbosity. It was done with de- 
liberate purpose. We insured continuance of the controversies and left the questions 
unsettled, which was necessary in order to leave this country free to act and even to act 
illegally when it entered the war [p. 128]. 


The secretary of state justifies his extraordinary conduct by saying that 
“there was always in my mind the conviction that we would ultimately be- 
come an ally of Great Britain and that it would not do, therefore, to let our 
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controversies reach a point where diplomatic correspondence gave place to 
action’’; also, ‘‘it was of the highest importance that we should not become a 
belligerent with our hands too tightly tied by what we had written” (p. 128). 
Of Lansing’s patriotism there can be no doubt, but one wonders if Wilson was 
aware of the tactics pursued by his subordinate in the disputes with Britain. 
Lansing from time to time condemns Page for his hostility to the policy of the 
state department, but was he not himself disloyal to the policy of the presi- 
dent? Whether some “‘short and emphatic notes” written by Wilson would 
have brought the British to time or whether in this event Germany would 
have desisted from use of the submarine are questions which cannot be an- 
swered (though a guess may be ventured that the answer in each case would 
have been in the negative). Nevertheless, Wilson, who told Lansing, on ap- 
pointing him secretary of state, that “‘we were of the same mind concerning 
international policies” (p. 17), did not obtain the whole-hearted co-operation 
which he was entitled to expect.*® 

The fifth volume of Ray Stannard Baker’s Woodrow Wilson is the most im- 
portant contribution yet made to the problem of American neutrality down 
to the autumn of 1915, for it reveals at last the mind of the president as re- 
flected in his private correspondence. Probably the outstanding service it per- 
forms is to prove that Wilson’s policies, whatever their merits, were his own. 
He sought advice constantly and listened attentively to suggestions; then he 
thought out his course: 

Wilson’s method was that of the scholar who goes down into his own mind... . . 
The method has vast advantages as a source of power and self-confidence; it has also 
grave dangers for the man of action, particularly the political leader called upon to face 


8 The secretary of state deals at some length with the question of armed merchant 
ves:_Is and his compromise proposal of January, 1916, subsequently withdrawn, and 
with the long negotiations for a settlement of the “Lusitania” case, which were never 
concluded. In his discussion of German and Austro-Hungarian activities in the United 
States (chap. vii), he points out that these activities were generally illegal, and that the 
accompanying propaganda, unlike that of the Allies, aimed to discredit the American 
government in the eyes of its own citizens. Some light is thrown on the attempt, early 
in 1917, to pave the way for a separate peace between Austria-Hungary and the Allies. 
After the failure of this and subsequent efforts, Lansing adopted the principle of self- 
determination as a solution of the problems of the Habsburg state—yet at the subse- 
quent peace conference he described this principle as “loaded with dynamite” (The 
peace negotiations, p. 97). An interesting chapter is devoted to the Lansing-Ishii agrge- 
ment of November, 1917, which is defended because the phrase “special interests,” 
which Japan was recognized as having in China, represented a watering-down of “‘para- 
mount interests,’ which were claimed by the Japanese. Lansing devotes a chapter to 
the visit of the Allies’ missions after we entered the war, but does not indicate whether 
the secret treaties were discussed by A. J. Balfour, the British foreign secretary. It is 
also striking that he makes no reference to the House-Grey understanding of February, 
1916, perhaps because the negotiations were conducted by the president a l’insu of the 
state department. 
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unexpected practical problems. In later months it was to lead him sometimes into diffi- 
culties and mistakes, for the scholar delving in his own mind, consulting his own spirit. 
may find there the highest ideals, the most determined purposes—but rarely all the 
facts in any given situation. Nevertheless, from first to last, in every crisis, it was 
Wilson’s sovereign method. It was, moreover, one of the secrets, perhaps the chief 
secret, of his power with the people [p. 15]. 


Repeatedly he rejected the counsels of Bryan, Lansing, and House; one after 
another they learned that the president could not be driven or convinced 
against his own judgment. Of the three, Lansing seems to have had the most 
influence, in spite of Wilson’s dislike of lawyers. House’s réle, in Mr. Baker's 
opinion, was less important than was represented in the colonel’s Intimate pa- 
pers. His two missions to Europe in 1914 and 1915 grew out of House's, 
rather than Wilson’s, thinking. The president was willing to let his emissary 
explore the ground, but remained detached and awaited results—which were 
not forthcoming; in the spring of 1915 Wilson was plainly dissatisfied with 
House’s palavering with the British, who, Mr. Baker thinks, took the colonel 
into camp (p. 312). Mr. Baker points out “‘the fundamental defect of the rela- 
tionship” between the two men: 

He [Wilson] felt that House’s mind worked just as his own did and that under given 
circumstances his friend would act exactly as he would wish him to. This was a fatal 
mistake in Wilson’s policy; his trust in House prevented him from seeing things House 
did not see, but which he might himself have seen if he had looked for himself, without 
House in the way [pp. 306-7]. 


On August 2, 1914, Wilson referred to the war as “‘this incredible European 
catastrophe” (p. 1); and two days later he wrote: ““The more I read about the 
conflict across the seas, the more open it seems to me to utter condemnation” 
(p. 62). For months—even a year—he refused, so Mr. Baker thinks, to com- 
mit himself personally as to the responsibility for the war or the issues in- 
volved, although House quite early ‘“‘plumped for” the Allies (pp. 60-61). In 
any case he was determined ‘‘to maintain the neutrality of the United States 
and at the same time to aid in every possible way to bring peace again to the 
world” (p. 116); the two positions were, in fact, inseparable. Wilson was to 
cling to them longer than any man in the United States. But, according to 
Mr. Baker, by the end of 1915 the force of circumstances and the pressure of 
events had inexorably driven the president into a position favorable to the 
Allies, and the country as a whole into a practical unneutrality. 

As Mr. Baker tells it, the story falls into three stages. As soon as the war 
broke out, the American government attempted to safeguard the rights of 
neutrals by proposing to the belligerents that they observe the Declaration of 
London, a precise code of maritime law in time of war, drafted by the chief 
naval powers in 1909 but never actually ratified by them. The Central Powers 
were willing; but the Allies, led by the British, insisted on modifications which 
were unacceptable to us. At the critical point in the negotiations, House per- 
suaded Wilson to tone down a projected communication to London; and 
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Lansing, then counsellor of the state department, but acting as secretary in 
the absence of Bryan, even suggested a method by which the British might 
obtain their objectives while nominally observing the Declaration. ““This 
course may or may not have been expedient or even necessary; but it was a 
yielding of a legal position which the government had firmly taken” (p. 211). 
It is not surprising that Great Britain believed that American protests could 
be disregarded, and refused the compromise suggested by Lansing. In the end 
the United States had to withdraw its proposals and fall back on ‘‘the existing 
rules of international law.’’® 

This withdrawal involved, as Lansing said, a “‘great loss” to the American 
position, for the existing rules of international law were uncertain and de- 
batable; but “‘now they were all we had left” (p. 218). Yet even they were not 
upheld to the limit. When, after three months’ delay, an elaborate protest 
was dispatched (December 26, 1914) to the British government against its 
illegal interference with American trade, the document, complains Mr. Baker, 
“thad no teeth at all,” for it admitted the doctrines of “imperative necessity” 
and “‘self-preservation,” which, of course, gave the British the opening they 
needed (p. 232). Perhaps we could not do otherwise, for, as Secretary Bryan 
pointed out to Senator Stone in January, 1915, American practices in the Civil 
War had furnished the British with valuable precedents and “‘the government 
therefore cannot consistently protest against the application of rules which it 
has followed in the past.” Nevertheless, the fact remained that the United 
States had failed to maintain its stand on the letter of the law. The British 
replied to the American legal argument, point by point, but cleverly evaded 
the real issue by denying that American trade had seriously suffered, for the 
figures of American exports had already begun to mount rapidly. Thus the 
United States had lost the second round in the diplomatic battle. 

Before the third stage was reached, our economic interests had become so 
deeply involved in the struggle that the government was at its wits’ end. Mr. 
Baker provides a graphic picture of the effect of the war on the United States. 
In August, 1914, we were in the midst of a minor depression, and an election 
was coming on in which Wilson’s policies toward business would provide the 
main issue; also, we owed $250,000,000 in Europe. It was, in the circum- 
stances, instinctive for business men and bankers to seek trade with the bel- 
ligerents, equally instinctive for the government to facilitate this trade, which 
was not only legal but also advantageous politically. There does not seem to 
have been any realization—there was no reason why there should be—of the 
complications which might result; neither government nor business foresaw 
that a one-sided trade would develop which would bind us economically to one 
side, and to the side with which the great majority of the nation was also 


® For a detailed story of this episode, see R. W. Van Alstyne, “The policy of the 
United States regarding the Declaration of London at the outbreak of the Great War,” 
Journal of modern history, VII (1935), 434-87. Mr. Baker (pp. 206-7, n. 3) comments 
adversely on House’s action. 
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bound sympathetically and emotionally. True, Wilson, Bryan, and Lansing 
were agreed, as was stated in the famous message to J. P. Morgan and Com- 
pany on August 15, 1914, that loans to belligerent governments were “‘incon- 
sistent with the true spirit of neutrality,” although “‘the precedents,” accord- 
ing to Lansing, “‘were all in favor of such loans” (p. 175). But three months 
later, when the difficulty of paying cash for goods ordered began to be ap- 
parent, the question whether “‘credits” could be opened by American bankers 
was answered in the affirmative because it was the natural answer. “‘It does 
not appear,” remarks Mr. Baker, “‘that the question of interfering with the 
sale of war supplies was ever seriously studied in all its aspects by any official, 
or referred to the president”’ (p. 178). An additional factor was the embargoes 
laid by the Allies on certain essential raw materials, which could be secured 
only if American manufacturers pledged themselves to use their supplies for 
Allied account. In December, protests began to be raised against the sale of 
munitions to the Allies; but because they emanated chiefiy from Germans or 
German-Americans, they were regarded in administration circles as inspired 
by political or unneutral motives, and, since the traffic in munitions was legal, 
the government adopted the view that an alteration of the laws of neutrality 
in time of war would be an unneutral act (p. 188). By the end of 1914 the 
United States might have threatened Great Britain with an embargo on war 
materials if she did not cease interfering with our trade (i.e., with the Central 
Powers), but Mr. Baker thinks that “‘embargoes would have resulted in an 
economic shock that American business was unprepared to withstand either 
by knowledge, or vision, or fortitude” (p. 181).!° 

American policy might, however, have found a way out of its dilemma but 
for the emergence of an unexpected factor. The trade in raw materials 
brought prosperity to the north and east; but the southern cotton-planters and 
the western farmers did not share in it, for the British were in fact keeping 
cotton and wheat out of Germany, although cotton was not on the contraband 
list. Early in 1915, test cases were provided by the “Dacia,” a former German 
ship, transferred to American registry, and the “‘Wilhelmina,” which was 
loaded with food for Germany. The former ship was seized by the French; the 
latter, by the British. But before the American government could come to 
grips with the issues involved, the German government announced the begin- 
ning of submarine warfare against the Allies. The reaction of the United 
States to this threat was instant and imperative: we would hold Germany to 
‘a strict accountability” for her actions; we required her to observe fully the 
rules of international law concerning the visit and search of merchant vessels 
before sinking them. Yet we did not demand the same rigid observance of 
international law by the British, at least did not demand it with the same 
vehemence and determination. We had recognized “‘necessity”’ in the case of 
Britain; we refused to do so in the case of Germany (pp. 252-56). Wilson 


10 Cf. J. V. Fuller, “The genesis of the munitions traffic,” Journal of modern history, 
VI (1934), 280-93. 
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made the distinction on the grounds of humanity, because property losses at 
the hands of the British could be made good, and public opinion supported 
him, partly because it was shocked by the horrors of submarine warfare, part- 
ly because it largely sympathized with the Allies and wished to see Germany 
beaten. The distinction was intelligible and probably inevitable; neverthe- 
less, it left us in the anomalous position of demanding one standard of per- 
formance by Germany and tolerating a less rigorous one on the part of Great 
Britain. Evidently aware of this, Bryan and Lansing (pp. 256-57) proposed 
a compromise by which both Britain and Germany were to agree on restric- 
tions in the use of mines, submarines, and neutral flags, while food was to be 
admitted to Germany under American supervision (note of February 20, 
1915). When this was rejected by both sides, we were left in the old position. 
So legally, Bryan was justified, after the sinking of the “Lusitania,” in insist- 
ing that the note to Germany should be accompanied by corresponding pres- 
sure on Great Britain for the observance of international law. If Wilson would 
not agree to this, it may have been because, as Mr. Baker suggests (p. 328), he 
had now ceased to be “‘neutral in thought’’—thanks to the submarine—where- 
as just before the sinking of the “‘Lusitania’’ he had instructed House, then in 
London, to warn Sir Edward Grey that irritated American feeling might de- 
mand an embargo on war supplies and that “it may be very difficult, if not 
impossible for me to prevent action to that end” (p. 327). Thus Mr. Baker in 
substance confirms Professor Seymour’s contention that it was the submarine 
and not economic considerations which determined Wilson’s policy. 

The “Lusitania” crisis passed because Wilson refused to be stampeded into 
war. But satisfaction had not been obtained from Germany for the sinking of 
the great ship, and the torpedoing of the “‘Arabic” in August was got by only 
because Bernstorff, exceeding his instructions, published the order of the 
kaiser against the sinking of liners. Lansing continued to argue with the Brit- 
ish that their blockade was “‘utterly illegal” (note of October 21, 1915), but 
his “‘wordy fleabites” made little impression. “‘American policy,” opines Mr. 
Baker, ‘‘was reduced to futility” (p. 362)—though he does not suggest what 
we could have done. Wilson himself appreciated the dilemma. ‘The opinion 
of the country,” he wrote, ‘‘seems to demand two inconsistent things, firmness 
and the avoidance of war, but I am hoping that they are not in necessary con- 
tradiction and that firmness may bring peace”’ (p. 364). Mr. Baker suggests 
that the president was banking on Page’s prediction, which rested on high 
British military authority, that the war would become “‘drawn” in the sum- 
mer of 1915 and that he would then have a chance to move for peace (p. 302). 
But this did not happen. By the end of the year Wilson had shifted his inter- 
est from problems of neutrality to a vigorous and difficult campaign for Amer- 
ican preparedness which will be treated in Mr. Baker’s next volume. 

Mr. Baker writes throughout with restraint. It seems clear that he sym- 
pathizes with Bryan’s position on the “‘Lusitania,”’ more particularly with the 
latter’s demand for strong representations to Great Britain; and he does not 
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conceal that Wilson went back on his agreement with Bryan that the first 
“‘Lusitania” note should be accompanied by a public statement tending to 
minimize its effect (pp. 339-41). Three months later, when Great Britain de- 
clared cotton contraband, Wilson described as ‘‘amazing’’ a German proposal 
to buy a larger quantity of cotton than the British and at the full market price 
if we could get it through to Germany, although a British plan to buy cotton 
at ten cents a pound was welcomed (pp. 377-78). The numerous excerpts 
from Wilson’s private correspondence reveal the president’s human qualities 
in a striking degree. Altogether Mr. Baker is to be congratulated on the skill 
and objectiveness with which he has performed a most difficult task. 

The unescapable conclusion of both Mr. Baker’s and Professor Seymour's 
books is that the problem of neutrality, as it presented itself in 1914-17, was 
insoluble, that is, that America could not avoid intervention in the Great War. 
And they draw identical lessons. Professor Seymour writes (pp. 177-79) : 

The problems of neutrality, under modern conditions, are so complex that there is no 
practicable method of assurance against implication in another European war once it is 
started... .. We can sacrifice certain commercial rights in the hope of avoiding trou- 
ble, but experience shows that one sacrifice leads to another, and ultimately we shall 
reach a point beyond which further concession is impossible. . . . . We must recognize 
that the best hope of staying at peace is to take steps, in codperation with other states, 
to prevent war among outside nations which, once started, will surely injure us, whether 
we are bystanders or participants. 


And Mr. Baker: 

There was no way then to remain truly neutral, there will be no way in future world 
wars unless we are prepared for the self-discipline and the economic losses resulting 
from embargoes and other restrictions [pp. 362-63]. We are still (1935) involved in 
world economic and financial relationships which make political isolation an unreal 
concept, and which will prevent the United States from keeping out of any important 
conflict of the future [p. 193, n.]. 


American opinion is not yet prepared for the international co-operation 
thus declared necessary, and some groups clamor for legislation to guarantee 
neutrality. Undoubtedly, American policy “drifted” from August, 1914, to 
April, 1917— Mr. Baker tacitly admits it—even though Wilson himself was 
guided by definite ideas. Yet, if the neutrality resolution of August, 1935, had 
been law in 1914, we should still have had controversies with the belligerents. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that, before any attempt is made to enact perma- 
nent legislation, the record of the war years will be closely studied by those 
responsible for American policy. Revised legislation may be necessary, for 
until 1935 the law had hardly been modified since 1838; but the experience of 
1914-17 surely indicates that the guiding principle is not to be discovered by 
rule-of-thumb. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The later Stuarts, 1660-1714. By G. N. Ctarx, M.A., Chichele professor of 
economic history and fellow of All Souls College, sometime fellow of Oriel 
College. (“Oxford history of England.”) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 461. $4.00. 

This is the first volume to appear of the new co-operative series, the “‘Ox- 
ford history of England,” which is to take its place beside the other two great 
co-operative ventures, the Oman series and the Political history of England, 
which appeared a quarter of a century ago. This work as projected is to be 
in fourteen volumes of some five hundred pages each. The present volume, 
by the editor of the series, is divided into fourteen chapters, of which half tell 
the chronological story of the period. The scope of the remaining chapters 
may be judged by their titles: ‘‘Intellectual and economic tendencies,” 
**Economic and constitutional development under Queen Anne” (probably 
the weakest chapter in the book), “Relations with Scotland,” “‘Relations with 
Ireland,” “‘Overseas possessions,” “‘Literature and thought,” and ‘‘The arts 
and social life.” 

Here is a serious endeavor to retell and bring up to date the story of British 
historical development for more than half a century. The choice of a period 
is very fortunate, for it possesses true unity, and might well have as a second 
title, “The struggle for the Protestant succession.’’ This book is based but 
slightly upon a study of printed sources, and still less upon unpublished manu- 
scripts. Superficially, at any rate, it seems to depend more largely upon 
secondary works than the comparable volumes in the Political history. This 
is, perhaps, unavoidable with the enormous increase of books and mono- 
graphs of the epoch. It is distinctly a synthesis rather than a work resulting 
from long and laborious research—an interpretation rather than a piece of 
research. Although based on much study of secondary materials, certain im- 
portant works have obviously been used but sparingly, and some monographic 
material missed entirely. Occasionally the author does not seem quite at home 
in the earliest and latest portions of the period. 

The plan of organization seems somewhat unfortunate. To the reviewer 
it seems far better to weave the story of Scotland, Ireland, and the overseas 
possessions into the fabric of the main narrative. He sees no adequate 
reason why the economic and constitutional development under Queen Anne 
could not have been similarly treated. A study of the economic and institu- 
tional development of half a century might be justified, but why deal in that 
way with less than a quarter of the period? Perhaps it would have been better 
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had the last two chapters likewise been worked into the body of the narrative, 
or even omitted, thus leaving space for a more satisfactory treatment of 
topics such as the development of the privy council, the rise of the cabinet, the 
history of parties, the Treaties of Ryswick and Utrecht, upon which much 
light still needs to be shed. As it stands, painting gets three pages, the sci- 
entific movement three, social life (including languages) five, the Treaty of 
Utrecht six, the Treaty of Ryswick two, and the cabinet five. The treatment 
of the last three, moreover, is not continuous, but scattered over from three 
to five references each. Little is gained by a sketch of the drama, so brief that 
it has to ignore the great actors and actresses, such as Cibber, Betterton, and 
Mrs. Oldfield. 

In places the book suggests haste in its preparation. It is difficult to ac- 
count in any other way for the apparent inconsistencies in the treatment of 
finances from 1695 to 1697, and for the confused chronology of the “‘Worces- 
ter” incident. The latter topic is exhaustively studied in Temple’s work 
published six years ago. In a book which covers so large a field errors are un- 
avoidable, but they are neither numerous nor important. In speaking of the 
influence of the victory at La Hogue, Professor Clark says: ‘““There was no 
more question of invading England.” This statement was obviously due to 
haste, as elsewhere in the book he calls attention to a serious attempt of 
James II to invade England early in 1696, although he sees no connection be- 
tween this threat and the recall of the English fleet from the Mediterranean. 
He seems unconscious of the nervousness of the English secretary of state, 
a year later, over preparations in French harbors (St. ps. 105/56, f. 113; Adm. 
2/390) apparently directed against the British coast. He also speaks of the 
Jacobite expedition of 1708 as “‘losing ship after ship in the stormy weather.” 
The French actually lost one vessel (C. de la Ronciére, Histoire de la marine 
frangaise, VI, 463), and that a captured English ship which they had never 
learned to control. The Duke of Marlborough had four, not two, charming 
daughters (p. 213), all of whom married into the British peerage. One, in- 
deed, was suggested as a suitable wife for the Pretender. 

The style is usually clear, but not distinguished. The bibliography is very 
complete and up to date, but some of the annotations betray a superficial 
knowledge of the books criticized. It is well provided with a set of indifferent 
maps. The index is somewhat brief for a book so replete with information 
and obviously designed as a textbook and a work of reference. This work is 
less brilliant than Trevelyan’s book covering the same period, but it is far 
more substantial. It is also somewhat more compact than the similar volumes 
of the Political history. The history of the period as here given is more mean- 
ingful than in either of the others, but it lacks their clarity. The scholar will 
get much more out of it, but the novice far less. 


Wituiam Tuomas MorGan 
Indiana University 
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Boisguilbert, economist of the reign of Louis XIV. By Haze, Van Dyke 
Roserts. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. 378. $3.50. 
To the economist and the historian the work of Boisguilbert is of great 

interest: it contains some of the most valuable information available to us 
concerning the last twenty-five years of Louis XIV’s reign, and it advances 
many of the ideas upon which physiocratic doctrine was later based. In spite 
of this interest, however, Boisguilbert (1676-1714) has been neglected by Eng- 
lish writers, or at best subordinated to his contemporary Vauban; and it is 
with gratitude that students of French history and of economic theory wel- 
come Miss Roberts’ study. She has made available material that is inac- 
cessible to those who do not know French, and she has presented it in a clear 
and understanding fashion. 

The book begins with a brief statement of economic conditions during the 
latter years of Louis XIV’s rule and continues with a biographical sketch—an 
account of Boisguilbert’s rise to success in the legal profession, his profitable 
agricultural undertakings, his official positions at Rouen, his economic writ- 
ings, and his futile attempts to influence the financial policies of the state. 
Then follows in turn a descriptive analysis of Boisguilbert’s economic teach- 
ings, comparison of his writings with Adam Smith’s Wealth of nations, and 
finally a statement concerning his contribution to the idea of laissez faire. 

Boisguilbert believed that the wealth of a nation is to be discovered in 
agriculture and commerce—the two breasts of national economy—and that 
everything should be done to forward their development. In his most im- 
portant works, Le détail de la France and Testament politique de M. de Vauban, 
this idea appears as the basis of his economic thinking. It is the point de départ 
for his criticism of the financial system of the monarchy and of the tax burden 
that fell so heavily upon the agriculturist, and for his denunciation of in- 
ternal tariff barriers that hindered trade. It is the foundation for his proposed 
fiscal reforms, for the levying of taxes in such a way that no injury be done to 
production, and for the establishment of tax equality. 

Boisguilbert was not devoid of other economic concepts—a point which 
Miss Roberts makes amply clear. He had a contempt for the strict bullionist 
attitude toward money; he had a vague notion of “‘business fluctuations”; 
he preached a doctrine of economic solidarity of classes; and he insisted that 
production be for social purposes and not exclusively for purposes of profit. 

Perhaps the most feeble part of Miss Roberts’ book is that section where 
she compares in detail these various economic theories of her hero with similar 
ones by Adam Smith. There was no good reason for making such a compari- 
son unless to show that Smith used Boisguilbert as a constant source and 
that perhaps the author of the Wealth of nations even plagiarized the writer 
of Le détail de France—a point that has not been well established. So much 
of Smith is to be found among his predecessors that to pick Boisguilbert out 
as the source for the Wealth of nations is not convincing. Of much greater inter- 
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est is Miss Roberts’ contention, which is contrary to that expressed byAugust 
Oncken in his Die Maxime laissez faire et laissez passer ihr Ursprungen, ihr 
Werden, that Boisguilbert is the originator of the slogan “‘laissez faire’’ and 
the real father of that concept. But even in this case it should be remembered 
that natural laws were being sought at this time in all realms of man’s activity 
and that the logical consequence of finding them was to let them work unim- 
peded by man. It is not strange that many persons hit upon economic 
freedom at almost the same time in the eighteenth century. If one is to search 
for an originator of this concept, however, one must not disregard Emeric de 
Lacroix, a contemporary of Henry IV, the Dutch theorists of the seventeenth 
century, concerning whom information may be obtained in E. Laspeyres, 
Geschichte der volkswirtschaftlichen Anschauungen der Niederlinder zur Zeit 
der Republik (1863), and pampheteers who represented the interests of com- 


mercial entrepreneurs. 
SHEPARD B. CLoucH 


Columbia University 





Germany in the eighteenth century. The social background of the literary revival. 
By W. H. Brurorp, formerly fellow at St. John’s College, Cambridge, pro- 
fessor of German in the University of Edinburgh. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1935. Pp. 354. $4.50. 

In this thoughtful study, written in the best traditions of English literary 
scholarship, Professor Bruford gives us an admirable example of “the new 
history.”’ He is writing, his preface states, for a particular audience, viz., the 
English student of German literature and thought in the eighteenth century; 
and his main aim is to provide material for the sociological study of that 
literature. Accordingly, the bulk of his volume deals with the chief social 
classes and the political and economic conditions under which they lived. In 
a final and concluding section he discusses the general characteristics of 
German literature in the eighteenth century, “‘features which seem to have 
resulted from the reactions of whole groups to political and social conditions, 
rather than from the fortuitous similarity of individual points of view.” 

There is no need for evaluating in detail the solid merits of the earlier 
chapters, for the information that they convey is not new to the specialized 
reader. Several impressions must, however, be recorded. One is the con- 
sciousness of Mr. Bruford’s easy and commanding assurance in selecting, 
marshaling, and organizing a truly staggering mass of detailed facts which 
German scholars out of the fertility of their knowledge scattered generously 
in their many works on government, society, economics, and literature. A 
second impression is that of the author’s penetrating and refined intelligence, 
a quality which for want of other evidence his tempered and allusive style 
implies. But the evidence is not wanting in the slightest. The facts that are 
so carefully and lucidly arrayed all have strings attached; or, to change the 
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metaphor, they are viewed in their interdependence and interrelationships. 
Thus to illustrate: in the two long sections that deal with the older and the 
new order of society Mr. Bruford presents in orderly and measured sequence 
a great variety of information about the numbers, the activities, and the 
mode of life, the rights and privileges, the education and the outlook of the 
various groups that constituted the social pyramid of eighteenth-century 
Germany. All this is interesting and valuable as analysis and exposition. 
More valuable still is the author’s skill in what may be called “‘sociological 
cross-referencing,”’ i.e., in marking the links and barriers between the groups 
and the subdivisions of the groups, in measuring the impact upon them of 
political forms and traditions and the drive of economic activities. Thus he 
succeeds admirably in bringing the separate facts together so as to suggest the 
essential unity of German civilization. 

In his last two chapters Mr. Bruford applies his sociological generalizations 
to the literary production of the century. The nation of “‘poets and thinkers,” 
he finds, was only one of several coexisting Germanies, and least of all the 
point of departure for the Germany of the nineteenth century. The first-rate 
German writers, with a few notable exceptions, had no real sociological pre- 
occupations. Political circumstances could not awaken in them a political 
national consciousness. These circumstances gave them only a large measure 
of free expression for their consciousness of their language and literature as 
national possessions. This did not menace the interests of the existing princes. 
Social and economic conditions both allowed and developed in them the liter- 
ary virtues of sincerity and intensity, but failed to give them a tug from 
reality. They formulated no searching indictment of the existing order. Their 
demands were abstract, their ideals for all eternity, and above their nation 
was humanity. By the middle of the century their brand of sentimental 
optimism had been made palatable for a greatly increased circle of readers, and 
the younger generation could face the cheerful prospect of almost making a 
living from the profession of letters. Freed in greater measure from their de- 
pendence upon the literary dictatorship of the courts and the aristocracy, 
they expressed themselves in the newer genres of the domestic drama and the 
family novel. Even in this more promising medium they did not come to grips 
with reality. They merely carried on a literary flirtation with it. They were 
too suffused, on the one hand, with humanitarianism and conciliation and, on 
the other, with the more acid realization that their masterpieces were too 
advanced for the general reading public which infinitely preferred the intel- 
lectual pabulum of almanacs, manuals, and books on cookery. Essentially 
their writing was an escape from life. Despite surface indications to the con- 
trary, this attitude characterized the turbulent generation of the Sturm und 
Drang. In time these young paladins of liberty made their peace with their 
patrons and their conscience and wafted their literary barks into the smoother 
waters of acceptance or resignation. 
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On that note of mellow irony Mr. Bruford ends his study. In an ultimate 
philosphical sense the clear and orderly pattern of German civilization that 
he weaves is an illusion. It reflects only the orderliness and the unity of his 
own Weltanschauung. No one need feel distressed if unable to accept it in the 
place of another pattern. But Mr. Bruford’s readers should not condemn him 
for painting a mirage but only envy and emulate him. 


Lro GrrsHoy 
Long Island University 





Bussy et U Inde francaise, 1720-1785. By ALFRED MARTINEAU, ancien gou- 
verneur des établissements francais dans l’inde, professeur au Collége de 
France. Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1935. Pp. 458. Fr. 50. 


M. Martineau has combined with a distinguished career as colonial ad- 
ministrator a productive scholarly interest in French colonial history, es- 
pecially the history of French India. The most substantial portion of his work 
has been his five volumes on Dupleix.! This very substantial biography of 
Bussy, the friend and subordinate of Dupliex, the conqueror of the Deccan, 
and the rock of offense of Lally, very naturally and desirably complements the 
author’s earlier work. 

He presents Bussy as “‘truly great’ among the great figures of the eight- 
eenth century. In recounting with great particularity his career as general 
and diplomat in India, he portrays excellently the superiority of Bussy to 
Dupleix in “‘common sense and judgment” and the correctness with which he 
faced the difficult problems created by the eccentric Lally. For Lally and his 
fate he has an excellent formula: ‘‘Le verdict rendu fut la derniére passée 
d’armes d’un duel engagé depuis huit ans et la peine prononcée ne répondit 
que trop fidélement aux menaces que les divers antagonistes s’étaient reci- 
proquement adressés.” 

Bussy’s “‘common sense” made him a good servant of the company in 
India. He remained serenely untroubled by the “‘bold conceptions” which led 
Dupleix into paths that involved the suspension of trade and of dividends and 
the prospective ruin of the company. He, however, failed to foresee, and M. 
Martineau fails to take into account, the actual failure of the company, which 
was not unconnected with the failure to get done those things that Dupleix 
hoped to do and, with adequate support, might have done. 

M. Martineau’s book raises more fundamental questions in regard to the 
historiography of French imperialism. Dull as the course and outcome of 
Bussy’s career essentially is, the author attempts to cover it with a romantic 
glamor. Putting aside any doubts as to “true greatness,” he holds it self- 


1 Dupleizx et Inde frangaise (4 vols.; Paris, 1920-28); Les derniéres années de Dupleizx 
(Paris, 1929). His Bibliographie d’ histoire coloniale, de 1900 a 1930 (Paris, 1932) is also 
of very great importance. 
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evident that “‘military greatness is certainly the most beautiful and, in spite 
of the errors of judgment of our epoch, the most enviable.”’ This, as well as his 
colonial career, identifies M. Martineau with the ‘‘glory” school which under 
various forms of official inspiration renders its services to the current French 
imperialism as faithfully and as uncritically as Bussy rendered his services to 
the profit purposes of the company. This political intention does not produce 
books that get either to the heart of India qua India, or, what is more perti- 
nent, to the heart of India as a problem of French history. The essential, un- 
touched problem remains: What were the elements in French society and 
their relation to the whole of it that involved France in India—in the long 
run, so meaninglessly? 

After the days of military glory which M. Martineau rates so highly, Bussy 
lived another twenty years without making any particular difference in the 
world. At the end of the War of American Independence he was dragged from 
a comfortable retirement to fish again in the troubled waters of India, where 
he died. M. Martineau finds it a “‘profond sujet de melancholie pour I’his- 
torien” that his tomb at Pondicherry is not certainly known. 

F. L. NussBaum 
University of Wyoming 





Lafayette comes to America. By Louis Gortscua.k, The University of Chi- 
cago. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 184. $2.00. 

In dealing with the youthful Lafayette before his coming to America and 
in reconstructing the motives that led the nineteen-year-old marquis to 
volunteer “‘for the cause of liberty,” Professor Gottschalk has written a 
sincere, straightforward, and penetrating contribution to the history of a 
brilliant, erratic, and still enigmatic character. It was no easy task to under- 
take. Lafayette became a legendary figure and a symbol so early in his life, 
and successive generations have so willingly accepted the myth, that any 
attempt to deprive the young hero of his republican halo will probably be 
considered as little short of iconoclastic and sacrilegious. Nothing but praise, 
however, can be given to the rigorous method of the historian who, in exam- 
ining contemporary and original documents hitherto little used or misinter- 
preted, in checking severely the smallest details, and, in weighing the evidence, 
has refrained from any systematic and cheap “debunking” and has no purpose 
other than to discover a reality concealed under legendary accretions. 

A sensitive, spirited youngster, brought up by women during his child- 
hood, rich in his own right, connected through his marriage with the noble 
family of Noailles, thirsting for fame, disappointed in his ambition to achieve 
rapidly military distinction, not taken very seriously by his wife’s relations, 
indulging in worldly dissipations and yet timid with women, inexperienced 
and perhaps disappointed in love, but yearning for an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself and to attach his name to some grandiose enterprise—such 
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was the young aristocrat discovered by the canny Silas Deane and Carmichael 
and won to the cause of the insurgents by the Comte de Broglie, according to 
Mr. Gottschalk. That he was impelled to sail for America by his French 
patriotism, his hatred of the British, the promise of a commission of major- 
general, and his amour de la gloire, rather than out of a conscious devotion to 
the rights of man and the cause of liberty, seems very likely. It is quite cer- 
tain, at any rate, that he exaggerated the opposition of the French govern- 
ment, that Vergennes made no real effort to stop him, and that he hesitated 
to the last minute; and we may even grant that when he sailed on the ‘‘Vic- 
toire” he was more of an enthusiastic coureur d’aventures than a crusader. 
That he realized the full import of the American struggle in its implication 
and that he became a lover of liberty and a republican of some sort only during 
the years he served under Washington’s command seem also more than a 
possibility. Complete and convincing as Mr. Gottschalk’s demonstration may 
be on all these points, it is not certain however that the thesis set in absolute 
terms in the introduction is entirely proved. The young marquis had not 
found himself, but he had in him potentialities and possibilities which did not 
exist in De Kalb, Ségur, and many of his friends. This appears clearly from 
Mr. Gottschalk’s own admissions that at the age of twelve Lafayette “had 
begun to be dimly aware of an idea which he was to announce to a troubled 
world in the future—that resistance to oppression was one of the ‘inalienable 
and imprescriptible’ rights of mankind” (p. 20); or again that as early as 
January, 1777, “‘the voice of idealism to which Lafayette’s adolescence 
rendered him particularly susceptible, was apparently beginning to take 
effect” (p. 85), and that after his conversations with Carmichael ‘‘Lafayette 
began to feel the contagion of his devotion. It was merely a slight infection 
as yet and even the young victim could not tell how much of it was real and 
how much was intended only for display, but out of it was to grow great ardor 
and conviction” (p. 86). The same remarks would apply to the discussion and 
presentation of Lafayette’s own testimony as present in several of his letters. 
The summation of the rather selfish motives ascribed to him (p. 115) may be 
correct; and we may accept the estimate of Deane: “All he seeks is glory” 
(p. 130). The fact, however, that Lafayette in his letters to the king, to 
Boismartin, to the Duc d’Ayen (Appendix IX, p. 171), never mentioned the 
rights of man and his American patriotism does not detract any significance 
from the famous letter to his wife written in mid-ocean in which he expressed 
unequivocally his faith that ‘‘the welfare of America is intimately linked with 
the welfare of humanity” (p. 135). It was, as Mr. Gottschalk remarks, “‘a 
stock phrase” that could be found in many places; but why should we assume 
that Lafayette was less sincere in writing to his wife than in his letters to the 
king or his father-in-law? As we know Lafayette, it seems more likely that 
the young man, eager to please, to be approved, and to be admired, deliberate- 
ly or unconsciously had in each case selected among his mixed motives the 
one which could more particularly appeal to the recipient of the letter. It is 
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also very likely that he had been impressed and influenced to no small degree 
by the enthusiasm for America which had already begun to manifest itself 
in Paris, and a more detailed account of the state of public opinion at the 
end of 1776 would not have been amiss at this point. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that in the years to follow Lafayette 
oversimplified the reasons which led to his departure for America: he forgot 
his hesitations and exaggerated the difficulties and dangers he had to over- 
come, and he became the artifer of his own statue. Thus, thanks to Mr. 
Gottschalk, in place of the Sir Galahad sailing in quest of liberty is revealed 
the less exalted, but more human, character of a young French aristocrat 
restless and discontented, thoroughly displeased with his milieu, and ready to 
seize the first opportunity to escape from it, but filled with the noble ambition 
to win fame in fighting against the enemies of his country and for a cause al- 
ready popular. His conversion to republicanism was no sudden illumination, 
but he was to discover in America the ideal which he had not yet been able to 
visualize clearly. Through the process of his Americanization Lafayette was 
to find himself. No one is better qualified than Mr. Gottschalk to write this 
second chapter of the young pilgrim’s progress and of the American education 


of the marquis. 
GILBERT CHINARD 


Johns Hopkins University 





L’accaparement a Paris sous la Terreur. Essai sur lapplication de la loi du 26 
juillet 1793. By Henri Ca.vet, professeur d'histoire au Lycée Janson-de- 
Sailly. (‘Commission de recherche et de publication des documents rela- 
tifs 4 la vie économique de la Révolution. Mémoires et documents,”’ Vol. 
V.) Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1933. Pp. 258. 

On July 26, 1793, the National Convention made the hoarding or the de- 
struction of marchandises ou denrées de premiére nécessité a capital offense. 
This was in keeping with other measures discussed at about the same time 
to keep down the rapidly mounting cost of living. Immediately a great num- 
ber of difficulties arose. What were commodities of prime necessity? The 
law had attempted to name them, but a few of the articles enumerated were 
by some considered less necessary than others which were not mentioned. 
What quantity constituted accaparement, or hoarding? Was no distinction to 
be made between the supplies of private individuals and dealers? Such prob- 
lems were left generally to the discretion of a commissaire ad accaparement 
chosen by each section in Paris. “‘Only fifteen [commissaires|,” says M. 
Calvet (p. 20), ‘“‘were well enough known to allow us to determine the social 
class to which they belonged.” Two were merchants; the rest were of the 
lower classes. ““They were to share with their constituents the hatred of 
hoarders rather than to show any aptitude for a delicate and, moreover, badly 
defined réle.”” On the whole, however, they were not very active, and most 
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of the complaints made against them came after Thermidor, largely for po- 
litical reasons (p. 23). M. Calvet is able to produce records of accusations 
against only ten commissaires during the time they held office (pp. 63-87), 
but against twenty-five during the Thermidoran Reaction (pp. 88-112). 

In certain cases disputes arose between conflicting authorities over jurisdic- 
tion. In one instance, indeed, though the law clearly states (Art. XIII, p. 47) 
that ‘‘the judgments of the criminal tribunals . . . . will not be subject to 
appeal,” the Convention itself intervened to save a defendant condemned to 
death. There were several examples of conflict between various other authori- 
ties, frequently to the advantage of the accused (pp. 145-88). 

All of this indecision in the face of an aggravating situation led to several 
efforts to amend the law. While, within Paris, those who made their demands 
articulate were asking for stricter enforcement of the law of July 26, the sub- 
stitute proposals submitted to the Convention were of a mitigating character. 
None of these proposals was accepted, however, until on 12 Germinal (April 
1, 1794) there was passed a law which punished accaparement only by fines, 
confiscation, or imprisonment, except in the case of counter-revolutionaries who 
interfered with the provisioning of the army or destroyed food, and by which 
commissaires aux accaparements were suppressed, short-term agents being sub- 
stituted in their place. “‘It can be perceived,” says M. Calvet (p. 33), “that 
the Hébertist wave had receded.” 

During the existence of the law, only fifty-two cases seem to have been 
tried under it (pp. 232-46). Of these, nine, so far as M. Calvet could deter- 
mine, never reached a conclusion. Of the other forty-three, thirty ended in 
acquittal; five brought imprisonment from two to twelve years; and in the 
eight instances where the death penalty was imposed, one was annulled, the 
final termination of another is in doubt, and of the remaining six, two involved 
incivisme as well as accaparement. 

The precision with which it is possible now to tell this complicated story 
is the result of M. Calvet’s excellent editorial work. To amass 381 documents, 
arrange them in logical order, and provide them with a satisfactory introduc- 
tion, numerous footnotes, and an excellent index was a task that required 
more effort than the importance of the problem perhaps demanded, but there 


can be no doubt that it has been well done. 
Louis GorTscHALK 
University of Chicago 





Geshichte Russlands. By Karu Srduurin. Vol. III, Vom Kaiser Paul bis zum 
Ende des Krimkrieges. Konigsberg: Ost-Europa Verlag, 1934. Pp. 550. 
Rm. 13.50. 

Since the revolution of 1917, students of Russian history have concentrated 
their attention on the more recent phases of the tremendous epic of a people 
whose influence today is felt all over the world. This country, particularly, 
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has seen a tremendous output of books dealing with the revolution, its back- 
ground, and present development. But it is impossible to understand the 
happenings and to evaluate the forces of the upheaval which shook the world, 
without investigating thoroughly the development of Russian history in the 
previous centuries. Therefore, one should welcome the appearance of Karl 
Stihlin’s work as a modern attempt to retell to foreign readers what masters 
of Russian historiography have done, because, so far, there has been no com- 
prehensible history of Russia in any language except Russian (excepting a few 
textbooks, which are naturally limited). 

The volume under review embraces the reigns of Emperors Alexander I 
and Nicholas I, a span of fifty-five years, which are probably the most im- 
portant ones in the entire life of the Russian people, because they saw the 
awakening of those forces which precipitated the downfall of the empire and 
the creation of the Soviet state. A preliminary chapter deals, rather briefly, 
with the highlights of Paul’s reign. In this chapter, as in the rest of the vol- 
ume, the author seems to adopt the classical attitude of Russian historiog- 
raphy in contrasting the first years of each reign with the later years to show 
that the original good intentions of each monarch were shattered under out- 
side influence. One is apt to disagree, however, with this attitude when one 
adopts a more psychological approach to the subject and tries to see the man 
behind the sovereign. In such a case one finds no contradiction in the early 
or later activities of Paul, Alexander, or Nicholas. The dry erudition of Pro- 
fessor Stihlin, typical of German historiography, prevents him from making 
his study a living work. 

So far as the factual material is concerned, the author states in his fore- 
word that he has used the Russian archives in Moscow, as well as archives in 
Germany and France, which heretofore had not been available. Yet he re- 
peats the long-exploded tales that England was backing the conspiracy 
against Paul I (p. 36), and that Alexander had actually sanctioned his 
father’s murder, going so far as choosing the date for the infamous deed (p. 38). 
Furthermore, he still clings to the old-fashioned idea that the Holy Alliance 
was inspired by Mme de Kriidener, when it is well established that the es- 
sence of the treaty of the Holy Alliance is to be found in the instructions given 
by Alexander to Novossiltsov in 1804, when the emperor had no idea even of 
the existence of Mme de Kriidener. 

At the same time, notwithstanding the obvious shortcomings of the volume, 
one should realize the magnitude of the subject under treatment and the 
limitations of space available, a handicap which the author has overcome 
better than any other historical writer known to the reviewer. Therefore, 
Karl Stihlin’s work should be commended to any reader who possesses the 
mastery of the German language, though it is annoying to find no index and 


no bibliography attached to it. 
Leonip I. StRAKHOVSKY 


School of Foreign Service 
Georgetown University 
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A critical study of the first Anglo-Chinese war. With documents. By P. C. Kuo, 
A.M., Pu.D. (Harvard), professor of history, National Wuhan Univer- 
sity, Wuchang, Hupeh, China. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935. Pp. 
315. 


Resting on an abundance of source material from both sides, Professor Kuo 
presents us with a balanced account of the first clash between China and a 
Western power. Approximately a third of the book consists of an appendix 
containing fifty-six documents, the author’s translation of imperial edicts or 
dispatches passing between Peking and the viceroys and commissioners con- 
cerned in the controversies. This extensive new material and the official 
papers of Lin Tse-hsi enable us to visualize China’s side of the controversy 
as never before. 

The narrative of events between 1834 and 1842 is admirably traced. It be- 
comes obvious that Elliott’s conciliatory policies contained blunders as 
serious as the unfortunate tactics of Napier; Lin, in the light of his dispatches, 
appears less unreasonable than hitherto painted. But since the officials were, 
after all, buffers between the irresistible force of the active Western civiliza- 
tion and the immovable object of static Chinese culture—our familiar child- 
hood paradox in a tragic human conflict—one could have wished that this 
dramatic underlying clash had been more prominently played up. For Elliott 
and Lin were products of, and interpreted everything from, widely divergent 
political, intellectual, moral and economic backgrounds. 

Was the war touched off by Elliott’s determination to protect opium 
smuggling merchants, or by Lin’s demand for bonds against future smuggling 
and his insistence on the surrender of Lin Wei-hsi’s murderer, both beyond 
Elliott’s power? The smuggled opium had been surrendered, Elliott had come 
to terms with Lin’s subordinate (which terms Lin rejected), and now he was 
required to produce an unidentified murderer and sign bonds guaranteeing all 
merchants to be free from opium-smuggling. Refusal to extend his powers 
thus led to blockade, this to withdrawal from Canton, and this to war. Even 
the imperial edict explaining the hostilities says: ““But England, relying upon 
her boldness, refused to give the bond. Therefore edits were issued, ordering 
stoppage of her trade’’ (Document No. 38, p. 277). 

In Professor Kuo’s mind, Cushing’s treaty owed its easy negotiation to a 
fear that the American envoy would insist on going to Peking, and the clear 
terms regarding extraterritoriality were discounted by the definite establish- 
ment of the principle in the earlier British treaties. 

A few misprints mar the work; occasional inconsistencies in the romaniza- 
tion of proper names occur. But these are minor defects. The work as a 
whole is a significant contribution to our knowledge of this struggle. 


WitiiaM J. Hart 
College of Wooster 
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Deutschland und die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika im Zeitalter Bismarcks. 
By Orro Grar zu SToLBERG-WERNIGERODE. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
1934. Pp. 368. Rm. 9. 


This book is divided into two parts: ““The road toward national unity,” 
and “The road toward world-power.”” The author, however, traces the de- 
velopment of German culture and civilization from the days of Charlemagne 
and gives a careful survey of European history for the years 1850-90. Special 
attention is called to the discovery of America and the Reformation, because 
the former brought Europe and America together and offered a new home for 
the adherents of nonconformist sects. The Germans came to America only as 
settlers; they carried no foreign flag; and the author calls attention to their 
patriotism during the War of Independence. They were loyal to the new 
government and contributed much to its constitutional life. 

The author explains why the Germans sympathized with the North rather 
than the South in the Civil War. Raw cotton was a vital necessity to England 
and France but not to Germany. However, on the question of slavery, these 
three countries were in agreement. Germans bought federal bonds in larger 
amounts than did the English or the French. Not only Prussia, but all 
Europe, was interested in the outcome of the American Civil War, because 
during this time there was developing in the German states that national 
spirit which led to the establishment of the German Empire. 

At the time of the foreign intervention in Mexico, Bismarck realized that 
no vital Prussian interests were involved, and decided at all hazards to remain 
on a friendly footing with the United States (p. 93). The Franco-Prussian 
War, however, brought a “loosening” of these friendly relations. Consider- 
able space is given to the problems involving the Spanish colonies in the 
Pacific, and the trade between Germany and the United States in Central 
America and Venezuela. It is the author’s opinion that these incidents did not 
greatly influence the relations of the two countries. He notes, however, that 
Bismarck called the Monroe Doctrine a “‘shameless act” (p. 187), and had 
his own interpretation of this statement of the foreign policy of the United 
States in the western hemisphere. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulties between the two nations grew out of their 
tariff policies, especially those on grain and pork. Bismarck opposed German 
emigration to far-distant lands, but he came to see that colonies would eventu- 
ally serve as a stimulus to trade. The closing chapter concerns the Samoan 
controversy; but it is carried only through the year 1890, because the author 
believes that the German colonial policy after that date belongs to another 
era and that the final disposition of the Samoan question depended upon 
entirely different political associations. 

Amicable relations between Germany and the United States were greatly 
increased by Bismarck’s personal friendship with American diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, such as John Lathrop Motley, George Bancroft, Andrew D. 
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White, and William Walter Phelps, and the kindly treatment shown Ameri- 
can students and travelers in Germany. Bismarck’s policy was to keep Ger- 
many and England from becoming enemies and to maintain friendly relations 
with the United States. It seems far-fetched, however, to detect significance 
in the fact that in 1898, the very year of the chancellor’s death, the United 
States launched out as a world-power. The American press was loud in its 
appreciation of Bismarck’s powers. According to the New York Herald, “‘One 
must go back to the days of Frederick the Great to find his counterpart... . . 
Bismarck was an Atlas, for forty years he carried the world on his shoulders.” 

The volume has a valuable and extensive appendix containing many inter- 
esting documents and letters dealing with the incidents treated in the body 
of the work, and an imposing list of works consulted by the author. 

Ciara E. ScHIEBER 
Bucyrus, Ohio 





Das Nationalititenrecht des alten Oesterreich. Edited by Karu Gortrriep 
HuGELMANN, with the collaboration of M. H. Bozrum, Norsert GORKE, 
OskaR LopmMEyR-HOHENLEITEN, ALFRED Manussi-Monresoue, RAFAEL 
Pacuer, Greora Pockets, Haroitp STEINACKER, THEODOR VEITER, and 
Ricuarp WeENEDIKTER. Vienna: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1934. Pp. 814. 
Rm. 18.40. 

The force of repetition and the lack of exact information have combined 
to make the term “nationality problems” a magic formula to explain all the 
lls that harassed the Habsburg Monarchy during its last decades. Works of a 
general nature have so abounded in the phrase that the complexities and im- 
plications behind it have been ignored and it has become almost narcotic in 
its effect. Instead of explaining, it has obscured; and such additional adjec- 
tives as “‘oppressive,” “reactionary,” or “‘autocratic” have done nothing to 
clarify it further. 

It is the purpose of this book to supply the data necessary for an under- 
standing of Austria’s nationality problems, and as a source of exact informa- 
tion on the most difficult of nineteenth-century phenomena in its most vicious 
manifestations the importance of the work can scarcely be exaggerated. It is 
most nearly comparable in scope and emphasis to Dr. Joseph Redlich’s 
monumental Reichsproblem, and to a great extent it supplements and con- 
tinues Dr. Redlich’s work after 1867. 

The background of the nationality problem before 1867 is developed in a 
short but incisive sketch by Dr. Steinacker of the University of Innsbruck, 
after which the editor makes an illuminating general survey of the storm that 
broke over the empire after the constitutional settlement of that year. While 
Dr. Hugelmann is concerned with the whule Austrian state, he necessarily 
devotes most of his contribution to the Czecho-German struggle, for the 
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Czechs were the most vigorous and intransigent opponents of the December 
constitution and the Ausgleich with Hungary. 

This is probably the most important portion of the book and, combined 
with Dr. Veiter’s minute investigation of the internal Bohemian struggle in 
the section which follows, forms an invaluable addition to our knowledge of 
the subject. Dr. Hugelmann’s point of survey is, of course, Vienna as the im- 
perial capital with the impact of the various national aspirations on the cen- 
tral government. In the sections devoted to specific groups a schematic 
organization is followed, the impact of laws passed by the Reichsrath or 
ordinates issued by the central administration being traced through the pro- 
vincial bodies to the local bureaucracy, the courts, and the public schools. 
This schematization makes comparisons between the different provinces easy, 
and the general investigation of Dr. Hugelmann places the impact of the 
various groups in their proper perspective. 

In his section on Bohemia Dr. Veiter sees in the nationality problem the 
key to the whole of Czech history and an explanation for the battles between 
Czechs and Germans which were endemic in Bohemia. This conclusion is de- 
veloped historically by Dr. Steinacker, and it is implicit in the contribution 
of Dr. Hugelmann; but it is one with which the present reviewer cannot agree. 
Certainly the examples cited did involve a clash of Germans and Czechs, and 
did include a struggle for national autonomy, but they were essentially 
clashes between feudal and royal elements over state power and had only a 
superficial connection with national interests. In Bohemia it happened that 
the feudal power was Czech and the royal power German; and while that 
may have embittered the struggle, it was only incidental. The same struggle 
was going on at much the same time in Austria proper between Germans alone 
and in Brandenburg-Prussia between a German Elector and his German 
nobles. In the Fronde both sides were French. The Hussite wars may have 
been, as Dr. Steinacker states and Dr. Veiter reiterates, more national than 
religious; but they were essentially more feudal (stdndische) than either, for 
the national questions involved were means and not ends. They resembled 
the Fronde more closely than the “‘Narodna Odbrana’”’ or the ‘““Omladina” 
of later years. 

Austria had, in fact, two nationality problems very different from one an- 
other, and to speak of Czech and Magyar and Polish opposition to the central 
government as phases of the same thing is not only confusing but actually mis- 
leading. The Magyars and Poles were using modern weapons to carry on a 
struggle which had been waged for centuries; but while their weapons might 
often be similar to, or even identical with, those of the Czechs, their goal in- 
volved real national interests as little as that of their opponents in Vienna. 
They wanted autonomy under an aristocratic oligarchy, and they were so 
little in communion with their plebeian compatriots that the Magyar and 
Polish peasants were as likely to be fighting for the Austro-Germans as for 
their “‘national brethren.” This is nowhere more clearly shown than in the 
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rebellions of the Poles in 1830 and 1863 against the Russian government, for 
both revolts failed as much from the Polish peasants’ refusal to participate as 
from the superiority of Russian arms. The distinction is still valid. Polonia 
Restituta is ruled as completely by the szlachta in 1936 as in the palmy days 
of Poniatowski, while Hungary is much more subject to her magnates and 
gentry now that there is no longer a Viennese umpire. 

This was, as the whole of this book emphasizes, the position maintained 
at all times by the central government. The statesmen at Vienna were forced 
by circumstances to act as umpire, for, even if there had ever been a con- 
sensus in Vienna as to the best way to deal with recalcitrant nationalities, the 
power of enforcing it on the Czechs or Magyars was lacking. 

In the end there could be no satisfactory compromise with the Czechs as 
there was with the Magyars and Poles. Even Count Taaffe, greatest of 
Austrian compromisers, could find no permanent solution agreeable to the 
Czech democrats, though by judicious maneuvering he remained minister- 
president for fourteen years. Reluctant as most historians generally are to 
admit that any problem can baffle human reason indefinitely, there seems to 
have been no possible solution to the Austrian tangle. Though the authors 
of this book do not admit this in so many words, it is implicit in their con- 
clusions. One possible exception is Dr. Boehm, whose somewhat too lauda- 
tory summary goes far beyond that of the others and may prove annoying to 
non-Austrian readers. But annoying or not, it will be difficult for the most 
vehement critic of old Austria, after carefully reading the eight hundred pages 
which precede, to avoid a reluctant sympathy with Dr. Boehm’s views. 

It is only because the work is so extraordinarily valuable that a few pained 
words must be said about the index. Since it is primarily a reference book on 
nationality legislation—indeed, the term ‘“‘encyclopedia” would not be in- 
accurate—it is regretable that the contents are not more readily available to 
scholars lacking special knowledge of Austrian history. There should be fifty 
or seventy-five pages of index instead of thirteen, with cross-references to all 
the manifold phases of specific problems, and with more general terms such 
as “‘political parties,” ‘“‘bureaucracy,”’ and the like. In general the informa- 
tion desired can be found only by knowing the name of a person or a party 
involved. On the other hand, the schematic organization is a partial com- 
pensation, making comparative investigations easy, and high praise is due 
the authors for a long special index of every law, ordinance, rescript, and 
royal decree mentioned in the book or important for the subject. 

These criticisms are chiefly mechanical and do not affect the very real 
importance of the work. Dr. Hugelmann and his associates have performed 
a service not only for students of Austrian history but for all scholars whose 
work includes the question of national minorities and the problems incident to 


them. 
Rocrer Dow 


Harvard University 
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The diplomacy of imperialism, 1890-1902. By Witu1aM L. Lancer, Harvard 
University. 2 vols. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1935. Pp. 1-414, 415- 
797. $7.50. 

These volumes are at once a great achievement and a magnificent failure. 
The achievement is that which readers of Mr. Langer’s earlier work expect— 
exact and independent judgment, restrained but penetrating imagination, and 
a sober, unadorned but sinewy manner of speaking, all directed to the task of 
transforming a mountain of evidence into a coherent narrative of events. Ex- 
pected also are the discriminating bibliographical notes, exhaustive references 
to less essential material, and useful charts and maps. 

In a sense, these two volumes are really four exhaustive monographs, on 
the struggle for the Nile, the Boer republics, the Near East, and the Far East, 
each supplementing the others, and all related to a fifth study, the conditions 
in western Europe which brought about these conflicts, and which resulted 
from them. The chapters on the Nile Valley form the most convincing and 
coherent study of imperialism in central Africa which has yet been made. 
The story centers around the belief of European statesmen that the Egyptian 
question could be decided by a few inexpensive barrages built across the upper 
reaches of the Nile. The fate of the whole vast quadrilateral bounded by 
Zanzibar, Lake Chad, the Nubian Desert, and Cape Guardafui was involved 
in the territorial race which resulted from this assumption, a race which ended 
temporarily at Fashoda, only to recommence in our own day. The South 
African chapters go beyond former studies only in so far as they incorporate 
the new evidence given in the Milner papers and Garvin’s life of Chamberlain. 
On the Near East, Mr. Langer offers two very different contributions. His ac- 
count of the Armenian massacres is based on Armenian sources, and his whole 
treatment of Near Eastern problems breaks sharply with traditional liberal 
sympathy for the Christian populations. In discussing the Far East, also, he 
has the advantage of access to sources which few American scholars can use, 
in this case Russian and Japanese sources. In general, the new material on 
the Far East confirms the broad outline of events as told by earlier students. 
Many minor misconceptions are corrected, however; while the desire of Eng- 
land and Japan to arrange a peaceful compromise with Russia and the unbe- 
lievable confusion which prevailed in official Russian circles are made more 
obvious. The necessity of stressing the new material on these imperial prob- 
lems undoubtedly distorts somewhat the proportions of the work. On the 
other hand, it is of incalculable assistance to students to have, within the 
covers of two volumes, a systematic account of the best available knowledge. 
It is certain that students in all of the fields here surveyed will long quarry in 
these pages. 

The chapters on European diplomacy go beyond any previous study. No 
one else has examined so much documentary evidence on the relations between 
the Great Powers, and few scholars have brought to the analysis of the docu- 
ments so keen a critical intelligence. If Mr. Langer had based these chapters 
only on official papers, this review might end with an argument conducted on 
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that small part of the terrain where the reviewer felt that he might, with a 
chance of success, do battle. 

The real greatness of these volumes lies, however, in the fact that Mr. 
Langer has tried valiently to break away from the slavish dependence on 
official and semi-official documents which has been the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of diplomatic history. While the passions aroused by war were still 
strong, this narrowing of the historical vision was undoubtedly salutary. 
Now that myths concerning the origins of the war have been largely de- 
stroyed, however, the battle of documents threatens to reduce diplomatic his- 
tory to a dialectical exercise. Mr. Langer has sought to avert this intellectual 
sterility by depicting diplomatic history as one manifestation of the modes of 
thought dominant at the end of the nineteenth century. For his evidence he 
has gone to the poet and the biologist, the penny-thriller and the trade journal, 
to sources which most of us had not merely neglected to consult but did not 
even know existed. The conception is magnificent; the execution inevitably is 
a failure. Leaving aside the question of whether or not one can recapture the 
mood of another age, the task is too great and the break too hard for a pioneer. 
Despite his amazing erudition, Mr. Langer has been forced to depend on other, 
and often defective, studies for much of his information, particularly for in- 
formation on economic questions. To find space for the new material he has 
accumulated, he has slighted more familiar, but essential, topics, such as the 
economic and political contests within the major European states which were 
projected into foreign affairs The very richness of his learning is a handicap. 
He forgets the ignorance of his readers: how many will recognize at sight 
“Mr. MacKay, the famous missionary”’ (p. 115), who is only one of many 
‘famous’ men or events caught out of obscurity for a moment, and then dis- 
missed? Above all, despite his efforts to be free, the old laws hold his unwilling 
loyalty. Every statement must be buttressed by a reference. Historical writ- 
ing is still the beelike accumulation of evidence, cell by cell. These volumes 
are reminiscent of a van Eyck painting. Every object is painted with minute 
care, every detail of the scene is included; but of focus or movement there is 
little. Although Mr. Langer evidently feels that the human will is one of the 
dynamic forces in history, no man walks living through these pages. Con- 
flict, confusion, panic, are words on the page; the reader sees tableaux. 

Nevertheless, these volumes mark a decisive break with the past. The 
diplomatic historian, Mr. Langer shows, must do more than weave documents 
into a coherent pattern. He must see the statesmen who wrote these docu- 
ments against the whole background of their age. He must understand each 
successive generation, its hopes and fears, its needs and delusions—what 
James called “‘the total pull and pressure of the cosmos.” It is for this labor 
of emancipation that The diplomacy of imperialism will be remembered as one 
of the truly great historical works of our generation, long after its more ortho- 
dox contributions have been superseded. 


Raymonp J. SonTAG 
Princeton Unwersity 
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Great Britain and the German navy. By E. L. Woopwarp, M..A., fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 524. 
$6.50. 

The present study is in some respects a commendable piece of work. Per- 
haps its strongest feature is the comprehensiveness of its design. The various 
phases of Anglo-German naval relations from the enactment of the German 
navy laws of 1898-1900 to the months of apparent détente just before the out- 
break of war in 1914 are reconstructed with patient industry. The principal 
documentary collections have been carefully canvassed and the copious ma- 
terials drawn from them are woven intc an extended account of the negotia- 
tions which for several years kept London and Berlin preoccupied with com- 
parative shipbuilding programs, fleet ratios, and political formulas. Praise- 
worthy, too, is the meticulous delineation of concurrent developments in the 
realm of European diplomacy as a setting for the unfolding of the central 
theme. Some useful tables are to be found in one of the numerous appendixes. 
Though there is little in this volume that students of pre-war diplomacy will 
find either new or suggestive, they will welcome the crisp restatement of cer- 
tain controversial issues that have figured prominently in the literature on the 
subject. Few will dispute the author’s contention that England had no desire 
to wage war for the purpose of destroying German commerce. ““The trade 
of Great Britain,” he justly avers, “was increasing; even on the lowest 
grounds of expediency there were no arguments in favour of a mercantilist 
war.” 

There are, however, undeniable shortcomings which denude the study of 
much of its value. The documentation is entirely inadequate. The author is 
guilty of overlooking a host of sources, including the memoirs of important 
statesmen and the stenographic reports of the Reichstag debates. Indis- 
pensable secondary works are likewise disregarded. Glaringly weak is the 
treatment of the press and public opinion in England and Germany. The 
author betrays a tendency to allow his national preconceptions to dictate the 
allocation of emphasis and color his appraisal of men and events. One would 
not be altogether wide of the mark in viewing this portly monograph as some- 
thing of an apologia for British naval policy during the period under survey. 
The less assailable aspects of that policy are presented fully, while its more 
questionable features are either toned down or passed over in silence. The 
author does not make it clear that it was a British action—the introduction of 
the dreadnought—which, more than any other single factor, was responsible 
for the direction subsequently taken by Anglo-German naval rivalry. He is 
silent on Fisher’s notorious Germanophobia and the persistent scaremonger- 
ing of the Daily Mail. The agitation conducted by the German navy league 
is frequently mentioned, but the reader is left in the dark as to the activities 
of the big-navy men in England. Scant attention is allotted to the mo- 
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mentous redistribution of the British naval forces in 1904, when the German 
fleet was far from being a threat to English supremacy. Similarly, the mobili- 
zation of the British North Sea squadron late in the summer of 1911 for 
possible action against Germany receives very abbreviated and incidental con- 
sideration. The provocative utterances of British statesmen on the naval 
question, which did much to envenom the relations between the two countries, 
are invariably treated with marked indulgence. The inveterate hatred of 
Germany by such influential officials as Sir Eyre Crowe and the perennial 
fear of arousing the suspicion of France and Russia which haunted the British 
foreign office are not sufficiently taken into account. The German side is 
presented rather superficially. Here the evaluation of motives leaves much to 
be desired. The author throughout shows little real understanding of the feel- 
ing of Germans that the expansion of their overseas trade necessitated the 
building of a powerful battle fleet. He is too much inclined to regard their 
naval enthusiasm as motivated by vague, poorly articulated notions about 
Germany’s greatness. Anyone who has made a close study of German public 
opinion during these years can scarcely agree with Mr. Woodward when he 
writes: ‘‘It is difficult to avoid the conclusion, absurd though it may seem, 
that the German people did not give very serious thought to the question 
whether a navy really added to their security.” 

The author has clearly failed to make the most of his opportunities. The 
present volume, marred, as it is, by the defects noted above, hardly does jus- 
tice to his recognized abilities. There can be little doubt that a definitive his- 
tory of Anglo-German naval rivalry has yet to make its appearance. 


S. Wiitt1am HAcpEeRIN 
University of Chicago 





Carson, the statesman. By Lan Cotvin. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 

446. $3.00. 

This work is really the second volume of The life of Lord Carson and was so 
published in England. The first volume, by Edward Marjoribanks, appeared 
in this country in 1932 under the title, Carson the advocate. Marjoribanks was 
the late Lord Carson’s friend and had planned himself to complete this au- 
thorized biography. His own death, however, interrupted the work, which 
was then taken up by Ian Colvin. The latter carries the career of Lord Carson 
from 1910 to the outbreak of the Great War in 1914. Marjoribanks dealt 
chiefly with Carson’s legal work; Colvin deals with the latter’s intimate rela- 
tion to the Irish Home Rule struggle between 1910 and 1914. The author ap- 
parently used the notes collected by Marjoribanks before his death. He also 
had the benefit of personal conferences with Lord Carson, Lady Oxford and 
Asquith, Lord Lansdowne, and others closely connected with the years under 
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discussion. He drew extensively from Gwynn’s Life of John Redmond and 
Spender’s Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, and from the writings of those 
involved in the struggle over Home Rule. Naturally he frequently utilized 
the British Parliamentary debates. 

Carson’s primary aim during these years was to prevent the extension of 
Home Rule to Ireland; his secondary purpose was to prevent the inclusion of 
Ulster in Ireland if Home Rule were granted. How did he hope to accomplish 
his end? He definitely set out to frighten the Liberal government, to ‘‘freeze 
the Liberal blood,” as Colvin puts it, calculating that ‘‘Asquith would flinch.”’ 
He sought to nullify by fear of civil war the hold which Redmond had upon 
Asquith because of the latter’s need for the support of the Irish Nationalists. 
Actually, what was occurring in Britain was a ‘‘tremendous tug-o’-war,” with 
both Carson and Redmond pulling Asquith. Redmond’s Irish Nationalists 
could turn the Liberals out of power at will. Said Redmond, ‘‘We have the 
power, and we will make them toe the line.” This Carson countered by 
declaring, ““We will stop at nothing if an attempt is made to hand the Loyal- 
ists of Ireland over to those, whom we believe to be enemies of our country.” 
Colvin sees “‘a statesmanlike, even a pacific, intention in these speeches” of 
Carson and argues that “by promoting an ordered and disciplined movement 
he [Carson] hoped to avoid the bloodshed of mere riot and anarchy.”’ An im- 
partial reader, however, is apt to get the impression that Carson’s speeches 
were highly provocative. 

The author answers a number of questions which have been raised regard- 
ing Carson. Did he desert the Protestant Unionists of South Ireland? No, 
Colvin asserts; Carson believed that stopping Home Rule in Ulster would pre- 
vent it for all Ireland. “Home Rule is impossible for Ireland without Belfast 
and the surrounding parts as a portion of the scheme.” Did Carson encourage 
disaffection in the British army? No, replies the author; “I can find no trace 

. . of any desire to interfere with discipline.” When consulted by army 
officers, Carson always advised them to stick to their posts. Did Carson con- 
spire with the kaiser? No, declares Colvin; his meeting with the kaiser was at 
a social engagement and when the latter attempted to discuss Ulster, Carson 
skilfully turned the conversation to another subject. Was Carson connected 
with the gun-running of the Ulsterites? Yes, admits the author; Carson 
definitely approved and supported the venture. Why did the government not 
prosecute Carson? One reason, according to Colvin, was that the “Irish Na- 
tionalists would not have it’’; they feared he might gain a place in the annals 
of Irish martyrology. Another reason was that the Liberal government knew 
he was “‘a restraining influence in Ulster.” Was Carson a traitor? No, for he 
was merely opposing a bill which had not yet become a British law. What he 
would have been, had the third Home Rule bill been put into effect, will never 
be known. The volume closes with the patriotic decision of Carson and Red- 
mond, on July 30, 1914, to present a common front “‘to meet a foreign foe.” 
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The volume is valuable as an account of various intrigues and machina- 
tions of British politicians during these troubled years. The narrative is well 
written and interesting, and moves rapidly along with something of the 
dramatic occasionally introduced, as in the case of the dashing exploits of the 
Ulster gun-runners. The book is not, however, an impartial account; it is 
quite obviously told from the Unionist-Conservative viewpoint. The Irish 
Nationalist party, for instance, was merely “‘brutal, vindictive, ignorant, ar- 
rogant”’ (p. 30). The book is thus very seriously marred by partisanship. The 
whole account comes close to being merely a hymn of praise for Lord Carson 


and a hymn of hate for his opponents. 
F. Lee Benns 
Indiana University 
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Adventures in reputation. With an essay on some “‘new” history and historians. By Wi- 
BUR Cortez Assort, Francis Lee Higginson professor of history in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. 264. $2.50. 

Suiting his treatment to the subject of each essay, Professor Abbott repeats in this 
book the method used in his earlier Conflicts with oblivion. In noting the persistence of 
Macaulay’s reputation as a historian rather than as a man of affairs, the author com- 
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Osterreichs Bevilkerungspolitik unter Maria Theresia. By Konrap ScuUNEMANN. Vol. I. 
(“Veréffentlichungen des Instituts zur Erforschung des deutschen Volkstums im 
Siiden und Siidosten in Miinchen und des Instituts fiir ostbayerische Heimatsfor- 
schung in Passau,” Vol. VI.) Berlin: Deutsche Rundschau, 1935. Pp. 409. Rm. 5. 

Karl Josef, Fiirst von Ligne. Ein Genie des Lebens, 1735-1814. By Ernst BEnepIKT. 
Vienna: Gerold, 1936. Pp. 300. Rm. 8. 

Das Schulwesen des Temesvarer Banats im 18. Jahrhundert. Griindung und Ausbau im 
Geiste des aufgeklirten Absolutismus. By Hans Wotr. (‘‘Veréffentlichungen des 
Wiener Hofkammerarchivs,” Vol. I.) Baden bei Wien: Rohrer, 1935. Pp. 195. 

Inventare Osterreichischer Staatlicher Archive. Vol. V, Inventare des Wiener Haus-, Hof- 
und Staatsarchivs. Part 2, Geschichte der Osterreichischen Staatkanzlei im Zeitalter des 
Fiirsten Metternich. Part 3, Metternichs geheimer Briefdienst, Postlogen und Post- 
kurse. By Joser Karu Mayr. Vienna: Verlag Adolf Holzhausens, 1935. Pp. 160+- 
135. S. 9.45. 

Metternich. By Victor Brsu. Paris: Payot, 1935. Pp. 336. Fr. 25. 

Marie Louise, Erzherzogin von Osterreich, Kaiserin der Franzosen, Herzogin von Parma, 
Piacenza und Guastalla. By Gertrupe Aretz. Vienna: Héger-Verlag, 1936. Pp. 
306. 

Bibliographie zur Geschichte Osterreich-Ungarns 1848-1914. By Max GuNzENHAUSER. 
Stuttgart: Weltkriegsbiicherei, 1935. Pp. 76. 

Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. By Count Econ Cortt. English version by CATHERINE 
Auison Puiturps. London: Butterworth, 1936. 18s. 

My royal relatives. By Marre Louise, Countess Lariscn von WALLERSEE-WITTELS- 
BAcH. With Paut MArERKER BRANDEN and Esa Branpen. London: John Long, 
1936. 18s. 

Erinnerungen an den Krieg von 1866. By Joser Wour. Translated from the Czech by 
Hetmut Wacner. Hradec Kralové: Novina, 1935. Pp. 158. Ké. 10. 

Kaiser, Politiker und Menschen. Erinnerungen eines Wiener Polizeiprisidenten. By 
Franz Branpv. Leipzig: Giinther, 1936. Pp. 446. Rm. 7.50. 
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Biirgermeister Karl Lueger. Leben und Wirken eines grossen Deutschen. By Hetnricu 
Scunee. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1936. Pp. 54. Rm. 1.20. 

Bibliographie zur Geschichte Osterreich-Ungarns im Weltkrieg 1914-1918. By WattER 
ScHINNER. Stuttgart: Weltkriegsbiicherei, 1934. Pp. 135. 

Deutsch-Osterreich, 1918-1919. By Kurt Tramp.er. Berlin: Heymann, 1935. Rm. 6. 
The evolution of Austrian opinion from the fall of the Hapsburgs to the Treaty of 

Trianon. 

Nérodnostnt vyjvoj zemi Ceskoslovenskych. By Kamut Krorta. Prague: Orbis, 1934. Pp. 
104. Ké. 16.50. 
Lectures on the foundations of Czech nationality and nationalism. 


T. G. Masaryk, Mensch unter Menschen. By IvAN HERBEN and Joser Macu. Trans- 

lated by Stanistav BranpeJs. Prague: Orbis, 1935. Pp. 100. Ké. 15.50. 

Defender of democracy. By Emit Lupwic. New York: McBride, 1936. $3.00. 

A biography of Thomas G. Masaryk. 

Edouard Benés ou la renaissance d’un peuple. By Fritz Wei. Paris: Corréa, 1935. 

Fr. 15. 

Budovdni stdtu [The building of the state]. By Ferpinanp PeroutKa. Vol. III. 

Prague: Borovy, 1936. Pp. 13881-2116. Ké. 95. 

Continuing his monumental work, this able Czech journalist carries the story of 
the formative years of the Czechoslovak republic through 1920, when the leading 
Czechoslovak party, the Social Democrats, was torn by the differences between the 
followers of the moderate course and those who favored the policy of the Russian com- 
munists. The Czechoslovak church was also trying to organize itself, and the election 
of the first parliament gave rise to the problem of the German minority in the new state. 
The constitution was drawn up and Peroutka’s analysis of it is one of the finest sections 
of the book. Certainly we know of no other single volume on this topic that contains so 
much digested material, so much learning, so much critical acumen, all presented so 


urbanely, informally, and graciously. 
J. S. Roucex 


FRANCE 

Bulletin philologique et historique jusqu’a 1715 du comité des travaux historiques et scien- 
tifiques. Années 1932 et 1933. Paris: Leroux, 1935. Pp. 468. Fr. 70. 

Histoire de Bretagne. Des origines a nos jours. By E. DurRTELLE DE SAINT-SAUVEUR. 
2 vols. Paris: Plon, 1935. Fr. 100. 

Histoire des moulins a papier du sud-ouest de la France (1300-1800). By ALEXANDRE 
Nicoxat. Vol. I, Périgord, Agenais, Angoumois, Soule, Béarn. Vol. II, Dictionnaire 
des filigranes. Paris: Delmas, 1935. Fr. 120. 

Histoire de la Franc-Magonnerie francaise. By AtBert Lantorne. Vol. I, La Franc- 
Magonnerte chez elle. Vol. Il, La Franc-Maconnerie dans l'état. Paris: Nourry, 1935. 
Pp. 500+480. Fr. 35. 

Louis XII. By Maurice Darcy. Paris: CEuvres frangaises, 1935. Fr. 12. 

Paris, au temps de la Renaissance. L’envers de la tapisserie. (Le régne de Frangois I*".) 
By Pierre Cuampion. Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1935. Pp. 252. Fr. 15. 

Diane the huntress. By Grace Hart Seety. New York: Appleton-Century, 1936. 
$3.00. 

A life of Diane de Poitiers. 

Henri III. By Puiipre Ervancer. Paris: Nouvelle revue frangaise, 1935. Fr. 15. 

Acadiensia nova. Collected and edited by Witt1am InGuis Morse. 2 vols. London: 
Quaritch, 1935. £2 10s. 
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These documents, pertaining to the French settlement in Acadia, cover the period 
from 1598 to 1779. 


Die Feldziige des Herzogs Rohan im Veltlin und in Graubiinden. By Frrepricu Prera. 
Chur: Schuler, 1935. Pp. 146. Rm. 3.60. 

The life and labours of Saint Vincent de Paul. By Pierre Coste. Translated by Joserx 
Lreonarp. 3 vols. London: Burns, Oates, 1936. Pp. 1,670. 21s. each. 

Trois siécles d'histoire antillaise, Martinique et Guadeloupe de 1635 a nos jours. By At- 
FRED MarTINEAU and L. May. Paris: Leroux, 1935. Pp. 282. Fr. 25. 

Histoire du Cardinal de Richelieu. By G. HaNoraux and Duc pg La Force. Vol. IV. 
Paris: Plon, 1935. Fr. 42. 

Hortense Mancini, duchesse de Mazarin. By Henri Pensa. Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. 
158. Fr. 12. 

The Fronde. By Pavut Rice Doon, assistant professor and tutor in history and liter- 
ature, Harvard University. (“Harvard historical studies,” No. 39.) Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. 181. $3.00. 

The thesis for which this book is an introductory study is that a term other than 
“absolute monarchy” should be used to describe the France of Louis XIV. Resistance 
to the king’s command is evident in the Fronde, and appears even at the height of 
Louis’ reign. For such resistance there are legal grounds warranting the description of 
France as a limited monarchy. Professor Doolin holds that the Fronde rested upon a 
“constitutional theory according to which the will of the king is not law.” The Fronde 
resorted to force to prevent constitutional change by the will of the king. ‘““To the reason 
of the absolutists, which was that the end of the state is peace or power, they [the Fron- 
deurs] opposed a rationalization of the constitution which was that the end of the state 
is justice, and the Catholic life.’ The first two chapters describe the events of the 
Fronde period (1648-53), treating them not as “personal whim”’ but as a political con- 
flict involving important issues; thereby the author differs from the authorities, of 
whom Lavisse is typical, who treat the movement as wantonness, “‘in fact a game, but 
an abominable game.”’ The following chapter sets forth the declarations of the public 
authorities, government, and opposition. The last three chapters present an admirably 
clear and penetrating analysis of the arguments of the two sides: those for the govern- 
ment, advocating absolutism in theory and practice; and those for the opposition, 
standing for the monarchy limited by law and the right of resistance. 

This analysis, particularly of the contentions of the opposition, is a brilliant and 
scholarly contribution. The author sympathizes with the opposition, and apparently 
assumes the transcendent importance of concepts or theories in the study of the histori- 
cal process. It may be obvious but not unfair to raise the question as to how profoundly 
the active Frondeurs were motivated by constitutional conceptions, or to wonder, hum- 
bly, how adequately the expression of ideas constitutes the whole picture of the his- 
torical mystery. Analogous as some facets of the political thought of the Fronde may 
appear to later notions, Mr. Doolin does not admit in this movement “glimpses of a 
promise, unfulfilled, of a beginning of liberty.” “Identification of the Fronde with the 
Revolution is unhistorical. The rebels of 1648 would have bitterly opposed the Consti- 
tution of 1791. Innovation (especially that of Richelieu and Mazarin) was to them 
criminal, and the principle of their attacks upon the government.” 

LavurENcE B. Packarpb 

Lists of men-of-war, 1650-1700. Compiled by Prerre Le Conte. Part 2, French ships 
1648-1700. (“Society for Nautical Research. Occasional Publications,’ No. 5.). 
Cambridge: University Press, 1935. 2s. 6d. 

The origins of Jansenism. By Nice, ABercrompte. (“Oxford studies in modern lan- 
guages and literature.””) New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 341. $5.00. 

The king’s darling. Adelaide of Savoy, Duchess of Burgundy and mother of Louis XV 
(1685-1712). By Lr.-Cou. Henri Carré. Translated from the French by Grorce 
StocomsBe. London: Lane, 1936. 12s. 6d. 
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Une session des Etats de Bourgogne. La“ Tenue” de 1718. By Francois Dumont. Paris: 
Bernigaud, 1935. Pp. 167. Fr. 30. 

Le siécle de Louis XV. By Pierre Gaxorre. (“Maftres de l’histoire.”) Paris: Plon, 
1935. Fr. 25. 

Voltaire chez les Calvinistes. By Paut CHAPONNIERE. Paris: Perrin, 1935. Fr. 12. 

Voltaire. By ANDRE Mavrors. Paris: Gallimard, 1935. Fr. 12. 

Voltaire, Wegbereiter der franzisischen Revolution. By JoHANN GrorG STAKEMANN. 
Berlin: Deutsche Kultur-Wacht, 1936. Pp. 278. Rm. 4.25. 

Antoine Lavoisier, the father of modern chemistry. By Douauas McKie. London: Gol- 
lancz, 1936. 10s. 6d. 

Philippe de Lasalle. His contribution to the textile industry of Lyons. By BELLE M. Bor- 
LAND. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 49+13 plates. $1.50. 
Senac de Meilhan once referred to Lyons as “the center of the national industry 

which subjected three quarters of the world to our fashions.” Much of the credit for the 

predominance of French silks during the eighteenth century belonged to the remarkable 
designers of the fabrics. Mrs. Borland has performed a real service in bringing to the at- 

tention of American students the greatest of these artists. Philippe de Lasalle (1723- 

1805) was the pupil of Bachelier, the flower-painter, and the renowned Boucher. He had 

the good fortune to commence work at a time when his predecessors had introduced 

numerous improvements into the artistic and technical aspects of silk production, and a 

rich clientéle created a demand for fine textiles. Lasalle was not only a designer who 

combined the various artistic tendencies of the century and with marvellous felicity 
transmuted them into something all his own, but he was also a technical expert whose 
inventions widened the possibilities and secured new effects from silk. The author has 
concentrated upon the artistic activities of her subject as the creator of fine fabrics for 
interior decoration. As a result, her background is sketchy and sometimes inaccurate. 

Also, in condensing her thesis for publication, Mrs. Borland has in places suppressed 

the connectives which make for clarity and sound organization, and so telescoped sen- 

tences that the resulting statements are misleading. Every student must thank the au- 
thor for her brief book and the thirteen excellent plates which accompany the text. 


Henry M. Darter 


Versailles, ville du roi (1770-1789). By Fernanp Errarp. (“Documents inédits rela- 
tifs & histoire économique de la Révolution.”’) Paris: Leroux, 1935. Pp. 638. 
Fr. 65. 

Les Frangais sous les treize étoiles 1775-1783. By Comte ANpr& Lasseray. Paris: Jan- 
vier, 1935. Pp. 634. Fr. 45. 

Lafayette. Der Held zweier Welten. By ANprEAS LatzKo. Zurich: Rascher, 1935. Pp. 
456. English translation, Lafayette: a life. By E. W. Dickes. Garden City: Dou- 
bleday, Doran, 1936. $3.00. 

L’ ancien régime devant le mur d’argent. By Lovuts-Putuippe May. Paris: Alcan, 1935. 
Fr. 12. 

The estates general of 1789. The problems of composition and organization. By MircHELu 
B. Garrett. Published for the American Historical Association. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century, 1935. Pp. 268. $3.00. 

L’enseignement primaire en France de la Révolution a4 la grande guerre (1789-1914). By 
René Niperst. Paris: Librairie de la Mésange, 1935. Fr. 12. 

Danton, dictator of the French Revolution. By HERMANN WENDEL. Translated from the 
German. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. 356. $3.75. 

Robespierre. Frreprica StepurG. Frankfurt-am-Main, 1935. Pp. 337. Rm. 6.80. 

Robespierre. Die Tragidie des politischen Ideologen. By Perer Ricuarp Roupen. Berlin: 
Holle, 1935. Pp. 519. Rm. 6.80. 
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Saint-Just, colleague of Robespierre. By EuGENE Newton Curtis. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935. Pp. 403. $3.50. 

Le département de la Sarthe sous le régime directorial. By Marcet RetnuARD. Saint- 
Brieuc: Presses Bretonnes, 1936. Pp. xliv-+657. Fr. 50. 

Talleyrand. By Comte bE Saint AuLarreE. Paris: Dunod, 1935. 

The contribution of the ideologues to French revolutionary thought. By CHARLES HUNTER 
vaN Duzer, Pu.D. (“Johns Hopkins University studies in historical and political 
science,” Vol. LIII, No. 4.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. 176. 

Mr. Van Duzer investigates an overlooked trend of thought which flourished during 
the French Revolution. The ideologues were moderate republican reformers who at- 
tempted to apply Condillac’s sensationalist philosophy. Though influential before 1793, 
they were more prominent later (1794-1802). Their main achievement was the national 
education system of 1795. Since sensation explains all mental processes, the ideologues 
believed that error could be avoided through the rigid application to ideas of an analyti- 
cal inductive method. Every man could be taught this method and infinite progress 
thereby made possible. They aimed to devise a science of society. Reason would reveal 
those universal laws of social organization best suited to promote liberty and equality 
and would establish a government capable of merging human self-interest and the 
public good. The primary function of the social order—and they were sure that the 
rational social order would be universal in its applicability —was, they held, to promote 
the greatest good for the greatest number. Education and the transformation of the 
laws (environment) would accomplish this end. 

The author shows the origins and the moral, political, and educational implications 
of ideology, and then analyzes the educational system of 1795 and its fate (1795-1802). 
Welcoming Napoleon, these moderate liberals accepted prominent positions under him 
only to find themselves ousted and their work undone by 1802. The group, which re- 
garded Bacon, Locke, Condillac, and Helvetius as its intellectual forefathers, included 
two outstanding systematic philosophers (Cabanis and Destutt de Tracey) and many 
prominent revolutionary figures (Saint-Lambert, Volney, Condorcet, Dupont de 
Nemours, Roederer, Dupuis, and Daunou). The line between ideologists and followers 
of other trends of eighteenth-century thought is not precise, as Mr. Van Duzer admits 
(pp. 94-95). Ideological contributions to reform aside from education, though men- 
tioned and though not the chief concern, warrant further development. Fewer “philo- 
sophical” words and simpler sentences would clarify the narrative at times. The chief 
sources are the philosophers’ writings and the Décade philosophique, the principal ideolo- 
gist newspaper. 

Raymonp O. Rockwoop 


Napoléon. By Grorcres Lerisvre. (“Peuples et civilisations,” Vol. XIV. Edited by 
Louts HALPHEN and Pxtipre Saanac.) Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. 606. Fr. 60. 

Napoléon Bonaparte. By JEAN BourauiGNon. 2 vols. with 1,200 documents. Paris: 
Editions nationales, 1935. Pp. 860. Fr. 295. 

Napoléon et Talleyrand. By Emtte Darp. Paris: Plon, 1935. Pp. 472. Fr. 30. 

Napoléon et le Saint-Siége (1801-1808). L’ambassade du Cardinal Fesch a Rome. By 
Anpr& LaTrEILLE. Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. 628. Fr. 75. 

Napoleone e la pace europea. By A. Levy. Milan: Bietti, 1935. Pp. 366. L. 6. 

Bernadotte and the fall of Napoleon. By Franxun D. Scorrt. (‘Harvard historical 
monographs,” Vol. VII.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. 190. 
$1.50. 


This well-knit and scholarly monograph is a condensation of the author’s unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation bearing the same title. With admirable economy it traces 
Bernadotte’s diplomacy from the crisis of 1809-10, when the French marshall became 
crown prince of Sweden, to the occupation of Paris in 1814. The consistent purpose be- 
hind Bernadotte’s enigmatic statesmanship is seen to be his determination to win Nor- 
way for Sweden; secondary motives were his dislike of Napoleon, his reluctance to 
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slaughter Frenchmen, and his passing hope, in 1813-14, of replacing Napoleon on the 

French throne. That Bernadotte intended from the first to resist Napoleon’s dictation 

is revealed by the insincerity of his break with Great Britain in 1810. “‘To placate 

France Sweden declared a war with her fingers crossed and fought it with her arms 

folded” (p. 12). Within two years he had swung his adopted country away from France 

to the side of the coalition, and was pressing his new allies tirelessly for recognition of 
the Swedish claim to Norway. Mr. Scott does not extenuate the vanity, subtlety, and 
selfishness of Bernadotte’s character; but his account compels respect for the Gascon’s 
tenacity and hard-headedness, which finally secured for Sweden the aggrandizement 
desired. 

GrorFrrReY BruUN 

Life and loves of Marie Walewska. By Count D’OrNano. London: Hutchinson, 1936. 
10s. 6d. 

Paolina, sorella di Napoleone. By W. N. Caruton. Translated by M. Borsa. Milan: 
Treves, 1935. Pp. 296. L. 12. 

La campagne de France. By Comte LeriBvre ve Benatne. Vol. IV, L’invasion. Dé- 
cembre 1813—janvier 1814. Préparation de la contre-offensive. Paris: Perrin, 1935. 
Fr. 25. 

Napoleon and Waterloo. The emperor’s campaign with the Armée du Nord, 1815. By 
Masor A. F. Becker. London: Kegan Paul, 1936. 10s. 6d. 

A new edition of the work first published in 1914. 

La campagne de 1815. Mobilisation et concentration. By COMMANDANT JEAN REGNAULT. 
Paris: Fournier, 1935. Fr. 20. 

Talleyrands Nichte, die Herzogin von Sagan. By Marte von Bunsen. Berlin: Deutsche 
Verlag, 1935. Pp. 228. Rm. 5.50. 

Répertoire bibliographique de la littérature militaire et coloniale frangaise depuis cent ans, 
By CoMMANDANT DE FavitskI DE Prosposysz. Paris: Livre francais, 1935. Pp. 364. 
Fr. 60. 

L’artillerie de terre en France pendant un siécle. Histoire technique. By GhNKRAL CHAL- 
LEat. Vol. I, Période de 1816 a 1880. Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle, 1935. Pp. 546. 
Fr. 55. 

The turbulent duchess. (H. R. H. Madame la Duchesse de Berri.) By BAronress Orczy. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1936. Pp. 424. 18s. 

La Princesse Mathilde. By Joacuim Kuun. Paris: Plon, 1935. Pp. 432. Fr. 25. 

Dans Vombre de l' Impératrice Eugénie. By Lucien Daupet. Paris: Nouvelle revue 
francaise, 1935. Fr. 15. 

La Emperatriz Eugénia en el Archivo del Palacio de Liria. By Fét1x pr LLaNnos y Tor- 
rRIGLIA. Madrid: Tipografica de Archivos, 1935. Pp. 42. 

Paiva: queen of love. By ALFrep Scuirokaver. London: Jarrolds, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

A biography of Theresa Lachmann, one of the grandes cocottes of the Second Empire. 

Les lionnes du Second Empire. By Aurtant. (“Les vies paralléles.”’) Paris: “Nouvelle 
revue frangaise,’’ 1935. Fr. 15. 

Russkaya nigilistka » Parizhiskoy kommunye. Anna Vasilyevna Kurvin-Krukovskaya, 
1844-1887 [A Russian nihilist in the Paris commune. Anna Vasilyevna Kurvin- 
Krukovskaya, 1844-1887]. By S. SarrayKH. Moscow: Zhurnalnaya-Gazeta obedi- 
neniya, 1935. Pp. 48. 20k. 

Histoire de la Troisiéme République. By J. Gavtier-Borssiére. Vol. III. Paris: Le 
Crapouillot, 1935. Fr. 12. 

Souvenirs d'un enfant de l’ Alsace, 1870-1914. By GéNféRAL Taurries. Strasbourg: 
Imprimerie alsacienne, 1934. Pp. 444. 
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The Dreyfus case. By ARMAND CHARPENTIER. Translated by J. Lewis May. London: 
Bles, 1935. Pp. 278. 10s. 6d. 

Libres propos sur l expertise en écriture et les legons de l'affaire Dreyfus. By J. Crépreux- 
Jamin. Paris: Alcan, 1935. Pp. 120. Fr. 15. 

Souvenirs sur l'affaire. By Lion Buium. Paris: “Nouvelle revue francaise,” 1935. 
Fr. 24. 

The Dreyfus affair. 

Statchki i krizis sindikalizma v predvoennoy Frantsii [Syndicalist strikes and crises in 
pre-war France]. By Victron M. Dain. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1935. Pp. 228. 3r. 
60k. 

The French parliamentary committee system. By R. K. Goocun, D. Putt. (Oxon.), profes- 
sor of political science in the University of Virginia. (“Institute for research in the 
social sciences, University of Virginia.”) New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1935. Pp. 279. $2.75. 


This is the best book in any language on the complicated and important subject of 
the French committee system under the Third Republic. Begun as a doctor’s thesis in 
1922, but brought thoroughly up to date, it suffers a little from the dissertation trait of 
overattention to minutiae. After a general description of French legislative procedure, 
the author gives a historical account of the igodenuaiah of the committee system, its 
organization, and its relation to the making of laws, the administration of finance, and 
the control of the executive. For his source material Mr. Gooch relies largely on the 
Journal officiel, and he seems to have accomplished the difficult task of gathering all the 
information available in this voluminous publication. From the political scientist’s point 
of view it is an exhaustive study, superseding the recent work of Joseph-Barthélemy; the 
historian, more interested in the relationship between political organization and social 
development than in political institution per se, would have treated the establishment 
of parliamentary committees more as a party issue than a technical development in 
parliamentary procedure. Such a treatment would have emphasized the parallel be- 
tween the growth of the radical tendency and the sentiment in favor of the standing 
committees, and would have mentioned such revealing incidents as the 1902 election of 
the congregation committee, composed entirely of majority members, and the first elec- 
tion to the grand standing committees in the bureaux of the chamber of deputies, when 
only 50 out of 528 available places went to the opposition groups. The historian may 
regret, though he cannot justly condemn, the author’s method of approach; neverthe- 
less, he will find this book indispensable in his work on the Third Republic. 

R. A. WINNACKER 


Pages d’ histoire locale, 1914-1919. Notes journaliéres et souvenirs. By ALBERT DE BEr- 
TIER DE Sauvicny. Compiégne: Imprimerie de Compiégne, 1934. Pp. 525. 
The author was mayor of Coeuvres. 

A Bar-le-Duc pendant la guerre. By Pou Cuevauier. Bar-le-Duc: Contant-Laguerre, 
1935. Pp. 220. 


GERMANY 


Ubersicht iiber die Bestinde des Geheimen Staatsarchivs zu Berlin-Dahlem. Part 2. By 
Heinrich Orro MeEIsner and Geore Winter. (“Mitteilungen der Preussischen 
Archiv-Verwaltung,” Vol. XXV.) Leipzig: Hirzel, 1935. Pp. 272. Rm. 8. 

5000 Jahre Deutschland. Eine Fiihrung in 620 Bildern durch die deutsche Vorzeit und 
germanische Kultur. By Jéna Lecuier. Leipzig: Kabitsch, 1936. Pp. 213. Rm. 
5.80. 

Das Werden des deutschen Volkes. By Max Busenzer. Berlin: Beenken, 1935. Pp. 
239. Rm. 2.80. 

Zufall oder Schicksal. Der vorzeitige Tod entscheidender Ménner der deutschen Geschichte. 
By C. H. von EckartssperG. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1935. Pp. 219. Rm. 4.80. 
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Historischer Atlas der Provinz Pommern. Edited by the LANDESGESCHICHTLICHE For- 
SCHUNGSSTELLE FUR PommeErn. Vol. I, Pommersche Kreiskarte. Edited by Fritz 
CurscHMANN and Ernst Rusow. Stettin: Saunier, 1935. Pp. 46. Rm. 15. 

Deutsches Ahnengut im Westfalenland. By Fritz Mie.tert. Munich: Aerztliche Rund- 
schau, 1935. Pp. 156. Rm. 5.70. 

Geschichte Schleswig-Holsteins. Ein Grundriss. By Orro Branprt. Kiel: Miihlah, 1935. 
Pp. 229. Rm. 4.80. 

Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland. By Ismar E.socen. Berlin: Lichtenstein, 1935. 
Pp. 319. Rm. 5.80. 

Berlin und das Reich. Die Geschichte der Reichshauptstadt. By Marto Krammer. Ber- 
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This centennial volume of the Manchester Statistical Society describes, somewhat 
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This book contains little critical or synthesizing comment, being primarily a chroni- 
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ticularly during the nineteenth century, some of which contain valuable data especially 
on local topics. An appendix lists all the papers of the society, noting those which are 
extant in its records. This reviewer has, however, found one in the British Museum 
enumerated here as not having been preserved by the society—that by W. R. Callender 
on the crisis of 1857. This list of itself mirrors the changing interests and approach of 
thoughtful leaders in the northern industrial area, changes reflecting the national dilem- 
ma of reconciling Cobdenism with the complexities of increasing international competi- 
tion and laissez faire with the demands of social justice. 
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SWITZERLAND 

Kulturbilder aus Ziirichs Vergangenheit. By Hans Scuuutruess. Zurich: Schulthess, 
1935. Pp. 238. 

Costume and conduct in the laws of Basel, Bern, and Zurich 1370-1800. By Joun Martin 
VINCENT, professor emeritus of history, Johns Hopkins University. (“Johns Hopkins 
historical publications,” Vol. V.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. 184. 
$2.50. 

In this finely illustrated volume Mr. Vincent offers more fruits of his long study of 
European sumptuary regulations. The ecclesiastical courts which administered them in 
medieval times survived the Reformation with changes of name and personnel but much 
the same jurisdiction. In three Swiss cities their records have been especially well pre- 
served, and so have made possible the present work. Because of the nature of the source 
material, and in order to exhibit the scriptural basis upon which the regulation was 
founded, the author includes several topics which are not strictly sumptuary in charac- 
ter, such as Sabbath observance and profanity. 

The motive of the authorities throughout the entire period covered was the preserva- 
tion of the traditional morality and class distinctions of a mercantile city-state. Extrav- 
agance and frivolity were cardinal sins. From the cradle to the grave the court kept a 
careful watch. The maximum amount for christening gifts, the number of guests at a 
wedding, and the length of the funeral address were all fixed by law. The joys of sleigh- 
riding and excursions to nearby spas were also closely supervised. But the greatest 
struggle was with Dame Fashion. Anyone introducing a new style was to be fined. The 
problem of how much of a woman’s skin might properly be exposed in public was studied 
as carefully as by modern summer resort councils, though the conclusions were some- 
what different. Valiantly the harassed burgers strove to put down the practice of having 
cords sewn along the folds of masculine breeches, or at least to confine this display to 
the upper classes. It was a losing battle. By the eighteenth century women no longer 
wore the nun’s-hood type of headdress to church, and men could wear silk vests on week 
days. With the French Revolution the courts were abolished and the elaborate codes 
ceased to interest any but historians of costume, prices, and class relations. 

Most of the sources consulted date from the period after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. It may be regretted that more use could not have been made of docu- 
mentary collections, such as Egli’s for Zurich, which throw light on the important transi- 
tion period of the Reformation. But from the brief introduction to most of the topics it 
is apparent that in the history of these Swiss cities there is much to support Coulton’s 
thesis that the ascetic aspect of Puritanism was an essentially medieval characteristic. 
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1936. (““Neujahrsblatt der Feuerwerker-Gesellschaft,” No. 128.) Zurich: Beer, 1936. 
Pp. 58. 

Jean Henry Dunant—Revolutionér. By René Sonpereccer. Zurich: Reso-Verlag, 
1935. Pp. 133. 

Nationalrat Josef Jaeger, der Stadtammann von Baden 1852-1927. By Orto Hunziker. 
(““Schweizerképfe,” Vol. XII.) Leipzig: Fiissli, 1935. Pp. 105. Rm. 2.40. 
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Munich: Reinhardt, 1936. Pp. 274. Rm. 7.50. 

Sea fights and corsairs of the Indian Ocean. By H. C. M. Austen. Foreword by Str 
Witrrip Jackson. Port Louis, Mauritius: R. W. Brooks, 1935. 25s. 

A naval history of Mauritius from 1710 to 1815 based on both printed and unpub- 
lished material. 

Ibrahim of Egypt. By Pierre Crapitts. London: Routledge, 1935. Pp. 262. 12s. 6d. 

Le Maroc au début de la guerre mondiale. El Herri (vendredi 13 novembre 1914). By JEAN 
Picuon. Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle, 1935. Pp. 188. Fr. 12. 

Estudios histéricos sobre las provincias de Yebala y el Rif. Zona del protectorado de Espana 
en Marruecos. By FerNanvo pe Carranza. Ceuta: Africa, 1935. Pp. 223. Pes. 6. 

The old consulate at Zanzibar. By R. H. Crorton. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Pp. 60. $1.25. 

The historical value of this little book’s sixty pages would completely evaporate un- 
der stern critical analysis. So frail a thing, and one so manifestly a lay work, scarcely 
deserves mention in this Journal. The author has found in the India office (one sup- 
poses) some of the correspondence of Hamerton, one of Britain’s unsung imperial agents 
and first occupant of the British consulate at Zanzibar (1841-57). He has used these 
and other odd bits of information to describe inconclusively a few phases of native life 
on Zanzibar, to tell of European visitors to the island, and to portray some of the trials 
of a brave man far from home. Some of the documentary material might be useful to a 
student of imperialism; the human insterest must appeal to everyone; but the book is 
plainly of slight importance to the serious historian. 
SHERMAN KENT 
A history of Abyssinia. By A. H. M. Jones and Exizapeta Monroe. New York: Ox- 

ford University Press, 1935. Pp. 188. $2.25. 

Mussolini’s adventure in Ethiopia quite naturally gave rise to a demand for a short 
synthesis of the history of that unhappy land. It was to fill this very obvious need that 
the authors wrote this little book. The time at their disposal was, of course, distinctly 
limited. Furthermore, they were handicapped by the dearth of reliable historical 
sources. Mr. Jones is responsible for the narrative up to 1770, where Miss Monroe takes 
it up and carries it down to the present. On the whole, the book is a creditable per- 
formance. The first part, by far the most difficult to write, shows that the author did 
not take advantage of all of the secondary material available. The method for the 
treatment of the early centuries of Ethiopia’s history is largely anecdotal and consists of 
long excerpts from chronicles. It would have been much better either to omit this period 
entirely or else to depend upon such a reliable source as Conti-Rossini’s Storia d’ Etiopia 
which represents the last word in scholarship on Ethiopian history up to the thirteenth 
century. It must be said that a good history of Ethiopia has yet to be written. 

Ropert GALE WooLBERT 
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Plon, 1935. Pp. 280. Fr. 15. 
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Pp. 71. Rm. 1. 
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1935. Edited by Owen Lercuer. Johannesburg: Pan-African Publications, 
1936. 20s. 
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Siamese White. By Maurice Couuis. London: Faber & Faber, 1936. 15s. 

Samuel White, a junior clerk of the East India Company, was placed in charge of 

Mergui by the Siamese government in the seventeenth century. 

Die Verfassungs- und staatsrechtliche Entwicklung Persiens im 20. Jahrhundert. By Fa- 
TOLLAH Kuan Dsaxaut. Berlin: Preibusch, 1935. Pp. 158. 
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A history of the Far East. By G. Nye Steicer. Boston: Ginn, 1935. Pp. 928. $4.75. 
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By Wriu1AM SHater. Claremont, Calif.: Saunders Studio Press, 1935. $3.75. 

Foreign policy in the Far East. A study in imperialism and nationalism. By TARAKNATH 
Das. New York: Longmans, Green, 1936. Pp. 272. $2.00. 

Adventures in Far Eastern journalism. By H. G. W. Woopunap. Tokyo: Hokuseido 
Press; New York: G. E. Stechert, 1935. Pp. 266. $3.00. 

War and diplomacy in the Japanese Empire. By Tatsus1 Takeucut. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran, 1936. Pp. 505. $4.50. 

Forty happy years in Japan, 1888-1928. By GrorGE P. Pierson and Ina G. Pierson. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1936. Pp. 130. $1.25. 

Togo and the rise of Japanese sea power. By Epwin A. Fatx. New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1936. Pp. 508. $4.00. 

Japanese maple. By Daniev Pecortint. Translated from the Italian by Hitpa Bo- 
NAvVIA. London: Bles, 1935. Pp. 259. 10s. 6d. 
These memoirs give some details of the Russo-Japanese War. 
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1936. Pp. 159. 3s. 6d. 
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The Manchu abdication and the powers, 1908-1912. An episode in pre-war diplomacy. By 
Joun Gu.Bert Rew. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935. Pp. 497. $5.00. 
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London: Murray, 1936. 15s. 

Twenty years in China. By W. S. PakennaM-Wausu. London: Heffer, 1935. Pp. 
137. 5s. 

The Catholic missions in China. By Pascua M. v’Exia. London: Routledge, 1935. 
Pp. 133. 3s. 6d. 
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cescA Frencu. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1935. Pp. 288. 5s. 
An account of life in China and Chinese Turkestan. 
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Stuttgart: Weltkriegsbiicherei, 1935. Pp. 58. 

The British Empire and Commonwealth. A history for senior forms. By James A. Wi- 
LIAMSON. London: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 404. 6s. 

An introduction to the economic history of the British Empire. By C. M. MacInnes. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons, 1936. Pp. 438. 7s. 6d. 
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Newton. London: Methuen, 1936. Pp. 254. 5s. 

Magna Britannia. By J. Coatman. London: Cape, 1936. Pp. 384. 10s. 6d. 

Royal instructions to British colonial governors, 1670-1776. Collated and edited by Lron- 
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1935. Pp. 302. $3.00. 

Joseph Howe. A study in achievement and frustration. By James A. Roy. London: Mac- 
millan, 1936. Pp. 347. 17s. 

Howe was prime minister of Nova Scotia and instrumental in ending the Tory rule 
of that colony and bringing about the union with Canada. 

Policing the Arctic. By Mason Harwoop Stee.e. London: Jarrolds, 1936. 18s. 

The first complete history of the Royal Northwest Mounted Police. 

Press, politics and people. The life and letters of Sir John Willison, journalist and corre- 
spondent of The Times. By A. H. U. Cotquuoun. London: Macmillan, 1936. 21s. 
Correspondent in Canada, 1909-27. 

The first years at Port Phillip. Preceded by « summary of historical events from 1768. By 
Rosert Dove.as Boys. London: Robertson & Mullens, 1935. 7s. 6d. 

The squatting age in Australia, 1835-1847. By SterpHen Henry Roserts. Melbourne: 
University Press; London: Milford, 1936. Pp. 468. 21s. 

Lord Robert Cecil's gold fields diary. With an introduction and notes by Ernest Scort, 
professor of history in the University of Melbourne. Melbourne: University Press; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 44. 4s. 6d. 

This little volume of forty-four pages and twenty appropriate illustrations gives the 
reader an interesting glimpse of the gold-rush society as it appeared in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia in 1852. It is the diary of Lord Robert Cecil, later the second Marquis of Salis- 
bury, at the age of twenty-two years, telling of his visit of fourteen days to the diggings 
above Melbourne. It is printed from the original manuscript preserved at Hatfield. 
The drawings are by S. T. Gill and C. Rudston Read. Arriving in Melbourne on Friday, 
March 24, Lord Robert Cecil left the next day for the mining camps in a spring cart 
with five other passengers. He reports the incidents of the journey, his impressions of 
the country and of the people with whom he was thrown in contact. “I was often in one 
part or other of the diggings and I never met with any sort of rudeness, and frequently 
with singular courtesy.” “If this diary of 1852 had been written by any John Smith 
who happened to visit the gold-fields, it would have been valuable. Its qualities of 
shrewd observation, bright description, and warmth of feeling speak for themselves. It 
is, however, immeasurably more interesting as coming from the pen of the man who in 
later years played so great a réle in the drama of British history.” 

W. R. Livineston 


Back country. By J. W. E1speti. New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. 
175. $2.25. : 
An English minister’s reminiscences of the Australian bush in the eighties. 

New Zealand. By W. P. Morrevy. London: Benn, 1935. Pp. 386. 21s. 

A history of South Africa. By Eric A. WatKer. London: Longmans, 1935. Pp. 626. 
12s. 6d. 
In this second edition, the history of the Union has been brought down to 1935. 

Cecil Rhodes. Der Traum eines Weltherrschers. By Dacospert von Mixuscu. Berlin: 
Vorhut-Verlag, 1936. Pp. 261. Rm. 4.50. 
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Letters on imperial relations, Indian reform, constitutional and international law, 1916- 
1935. By ArTtHur BerriepaLe Kerth, D.C.L., D.Lirr. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. Pp. 370. $5.50. 


Students of contemporary developments in India should welcome this volume from 
the pen of Professor Keith, whose authority on matters pertaining to imperial and do- 
minion relations is well known. The letters on Indian constitutional reform, comprising 
about one-sixth of the contents, furnish an invaluable commentary on the efforts of the 
imperial government to devise a workable relationship with India, acceptable to both 
Indian and British opinion, and capable of standing the shocks and strains implicit in 
the post-war world. Convinced that the promise of dominion status made in 1917 ren- 
dered responsible government inevitable, Professor Keith thought that the recommen- 
dations in the Simon Report offered a bold, yet feasible, arrangement by which the 
transition to orderly self-government in India could be attained. When the first session 
of the Round Table Conference decided to secure the interests of British traders and 
commercial groups in India by a reciprocity convention, he gave the scheme his bless- 
ing. The subsequent decision of the British ministry to substitute for this device, which 
met the opposition of Gandhi and his Bombay commercial allies, the imposing series of 
reservations embodied in the White Paper of 1933 and in the Joint Parliamentary Re- 
port he severely criticizes, regarding the latter as little more than “paper safeguards.” 
The basis for his disbelief in constitutional reservations is the unhappy experience of 
the imperial government with similar devices in the Transvaal and the Irish Free State. 
He predicts that the hope of nullifying discriminatory legislation by attempting to 
create a permanently conservative central legislature is foredoomed to failure; far from 
remaining centers of conservatism and supports of British interest, the Native States 
surrounded by provinces with responsible government are more likely to make terms 
with their Indian colleagues on the basis of removal of British intervention. His fre- 
quently caustic comments on Sir Samuel Hoare’s apparent ignorance of the pattern 
which followed the grants of responsible government elsewhere reveal a penetrating 
understanding of the underlying issues. When the new constitution for India comes into 
operation, it should be interesting to see how many of Professor Keith’s shrewd prophe- 
cies are realized. 

Bruce T. McCutiy 


Grass for my feet. By J. Visaya-Tunca. New York: Longmans, Green, 1936. Pp. 
230. $2.40. 
A boyhood in Ceylon. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Treaty of Paris of 1783. The first fruits of Franco-American co-operation. Addresses 
in commemoration of the sesquicentennial of its signing, 3 September 1783. Delivered 
at the Catholic University of America, 20 November 1933. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1935. Pp. 44. 

This pamphlet is the result of a commendable practice inaugurated by the depart- 
ment of politics at the Catholic University of America of calling attention, in a suitable 
manner, to certain ‘‘landmarks” in the history of the nation. On November 20, 1933, 
was commemorated the sesquicentennial of the signing of the treaty of September 3, 
1783, by England and the United States. Three short addresses were delivered, the first 
by John J. Meng, the second, by Elizabeth S. Kite; and the third, by the French am- 
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bassador, André de Laboulaye. These, with an introduction by Professor Herbert 
Wright, and a letter from James Brown Scott, containing a concise summary of the 
treaty, make up the content of this publication. 

The treaty of September 3, 1783, is presented as “‘the first fruits of Franco-American 
co-operation.” The favorable terms secured by the United States are assumed to be the 
first and the crowning success of the Treaty of Alliance of February 6, 1778. The pro- 
visional treaty of November 30, 1782, and the kaleidoscopic changes which followed in 
the fields of domestic politics, diplomacy, and war are given no attention in these ad- 
dresses. The familiar story of Franco-American opposition to England is retold in a 
manner suited to the spirit of the occasion. Nothing new either in fact or interpretation 


is advanced. R. L. Jones 
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Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 

The Caribbean since 1900. By Cuester Lioyp Jones. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1936. 
$5.00. 
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York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 320. $3.00. 

A biography of George Westbrook of Samoa. 

Wallace Rider Farrington. By THorNTON SHERBURNE Harpy. Honolulu: Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, 1935. 

The biography of a governor of Hawaii. 

Hawaii. A pageant of the soil. By Jean Hosss. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1935. 

Quezon, man of destiny. By Cantos Quirino. Manila: The author, 1935. 

Amerika v borbye za Kitay [America in the struggle for China]. By A. Ya. KanTorovicn. 
Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1935. Pp. 639. 12r. 

Sovetsko-amerikanskiye otnosheniya 1919-1933 [Soviet-American relations, 1919-33]. 
(“Sbornik dokumentov po mezhdunarodnoy politiki i mezhdunarodnomu pravu,”’ 
{Collection of documents on international politics and law].) Moscow: Comissariat 
for foreign affairs, 1934. Pp. 104. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The historical imagination. An inaugural lecture delivered before the University of Oxford 
on 28 October 1935. By R. G. Cottinewoop, Waynflete professor of metaphysical 
philosophy. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 21. $0.75. 

This brief discussion of the nature of historical thinking discards the theory that the 
essential things in history are memory and authority. Mr. Collingwood believes that 
no good historian accepts his authorities blindly; that he does, on the other hand, tam- 
per with them by selecting what he considers most important, by interpolating when 
the source contains no explicit statement, and by criticizing what he regards as its mis- 
information or untruthfulness. These interpolations are made on the basis of an a priori 
imagination by which the historian decides that certain unreported incidents must have 
occurred because they are congruent with the known circumstances. The resultant his- 
torical production is justified, hence, not by the specific facts to which it is attached but 
by the coherence of the historical imagination used in its construction. The tendency 
of each generation to re-write history is due to the fact that the knowledge, the apper- 
ceptive background, and the position of the individual historian in relation to the past, 
vary with each age; hence the variation in the historical imagination which makes in- 
evitable the continued re-writing of history. 


The teaching of history in the schools. A new approach. By F. R. Worts. London: Heine- 
mann, 1936. 7s. 6d. 





